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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


| peg the week there has been continuous fighting in 
and around Teheran between the Nationalists and 
the Bakhtiari under Sardar-Asad on the one side, and the 
Persian Cossacks and the loyal Bakhtiari on the other. 
Last Saturday the Shah’s troops were hard pressed by the 
Nationalist army,and on Sunday they took the counter-offensive, 
and fought a successful action in which the Russian officers 
of the Persian Cossacks distinguished themselves. The 
effect, however, was quite temporary, for at six o'clock on 
Tuesday morning an advance guard of the Nationalists 
entered Teheran. They had slipped past the Persian 
Cossacks in the night, possibly owing to treachery, without 
firing another shot. At the gates of Teheran they overcame a 
short resistance by loyalist soldiers, and were received with 
rejoicings by the population. It is said that not only Persian 
civilians, but Armenians, have taken up arms in the Nationalist 
cause. When the news reached the Persian Cossacks they 
left their camp, which was some way from Teheran, and came 
into the city, occupying a different quarter from that held by 
the Nationalists. The special correspondent of the Times, 
from whom we have taken our facts, says that the Sipahdar, 
or leader of the Nationalists, has written to the British Lega- 
tion declaring that he is loyal to the Shah, and has only come 
to ensure the re-establishment of the Constitution. 


All Tuesday night and Wednesday and Thursday there was 
heavy firing in Teheran. The news is very vague, as the 
onlookers were unable to move about the city. It seems, 
however, that the Nationalists have gradually made good their 
advantage. The Times special correspondent, writing from 
the Bank of Persia on Wednesday, said that those who lived 
in the zone of the worst fire had left their houses, but the 
European telegraph clerks remained at work in offices which 
were far from safe. The Shah occupied a line of hills about 
three miles outside Teheran on Wednesday, and his artillery 
bombarded the points in the city occupied by the Nationalists. 
On Wednesday evening Sir George Barclay and M. Sablin, the 
Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, visited the Shah to ask him toagree 
toa truce. He answered that the Nationalists must surrender. 
Europeans, it is said, are being respectfully treated by the 
Nationalists, who also behave well in other respects, and deal 
mercifully with their prisoners. In. Friday’s paper the 
correspondent says that Colonel Liakhoff is treating with the 





Nationalists, the proposed conditions being that the Russian 
officers should be allowed to depart free, and that the Persian 
Cossacks should serve under the Constitution. This informa- 
tion prepared us for the statement which comes as we go to 
press that the Shah has taken refuge in the Russian Legation. 
The Nationalists will be able virtually to dictate their own 
terms; they are in the position of the Young Turks when 
they took Constantinople. 


M. Clemenceau defended himself and his policy in a long and 
brilliant speech in the French Chamber of Deputies on Monday. 
The Government had survived two hundred and ninety-three 
interpellations, and had accomplished solid reforms. It had 
advanced education, passed an Income-tax Bill, and still pro- 
posed to deal with electoral reform and workmen's pensions. 
Then, in a most interesting passage which we quote from the 
Times, he defined the principles upon which he acted :—* Men 
were governed not by gratitude, but by hope. The less educated 
they were, the more likely they were to fall into traps. When 
he had first assumed office he had doubted whether he was 
strong enough to complete the task which he had undertaken. 
But he had formed the resolution to devote all his strength to 
the task before him, to tell the nation the truth about itself, 
and to teach it that before it could aspire to govern it must 
learn self-discipline. For the performance of a task of that 
kind there was no prospect of either gratitude or reward. For 
himself, it was sufficient to know that he had served France and 
the Republic, and through them the cause of humanity. The 
members of the majority for their part might present them- 
selves with a clear conscience before their electors in the 
certainty that the people of France could not disavow them and 
what they had accomplished without being false to all that was 
best in its history.” M. Clemenceau seems to have had his 
usual success in drawing waverers back to his side. It will bea 
fortunate thing for France if he can repeat this feat on a 
larger scale when the elections come. 

On Friday week at the Lake Champlain Tercentenary 
celebration Mr. Taft made a singularly wise and graceful 
reference to Canada which marks him as a man of the highest 
wisdom. Speaking of the Canadians in their relation to the 
United States, he remarked that only a short-sighted view of 
Canadian progress could make Americans jealous, and added 
(we quote from the Times) :—* They cannot have a prosperity 
that we cannot and must not share, and we cannot have a 
prosperity that they will not derive benefit from. Therefore 
each may look to the growth of the other with entire com- 
placency and an earnest desire that the ideals and ambitions 
they have formed may be carried to fruition. I am glad to 
feel that these celebrations are a permanent step forward in 
bringing about that union of feeling, sentiment, and neighbour- 
ship that ought to be encouraged between those two great 
Powers in the North American Continent.” It is always 
ridiculous to think that the commercial prosperity of one 
country means the commercial ruin of another. The more 
wealth there is in the world, the better for every one. More- 
over, if Canada and the United States took the short-sighted 
view of which Mr. Taft spoke, they could not live long 
together as good neighbours. And yet Mr. Taft will soon be 
required to assent toa Tariff Bill based on an exactly opposite 
theory,—that one nation’s loss is another's gain! Could 
there be a better example of political irony ? 

At the Westminster Police Court last Saturday Madar 
Lal Dhingra was committed for trial for the murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca. He made a statement in 
which he declared that no English Court had any authority 
over him. “I hold the English responsible,” he said, “for 
the murder of eighty millions of Indian people in the last 
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fifty years, and they are also responsillc for taking away 
£100,000,000 every year from India to this country.” He then 
passed on to a muddle-headed analogy between the attitude 
of Indians towards Britain and of Englishmen towards 
Germany. “Just as the Germans have no right to occupy 
this country, so the English people have no right to occupy 
India, and it is perfectly justifiable on our part to kill the 
Englishman who is polluting our sacred land. I am surprised 
at the terrible hypocrisy, the farce, and the mockery of the 
English people. They pose as the champions of oppressed 
humanity—the peoples of the Congo and the people of 
Russia—when there is terrible oppression and _ horrible 
atrocities committed in India; for example, the killing of 
two millions of people every year and the outraging of our 
women.” The “killing” of people in India is presumably an 
allusion to the famines in which the Indian Civil Service has 
worked with extraordinary zeal and devotion to mitigate the 
mortality and suffering. Finally, the prisoner declared that 
he wished to be condemned to death, as then the vengeance of 
his countrymen would be “all the more keen.” 


The by-election in the Cleveland division of the North 
Riding has resulted in the return of Mr. Samuel, the Liberal 
candidate, by a majority of 971. At the last polling at the 
by-election in 1902 the Liberal majority was 2,036. Thus the 
Liberal majority has been halved, although the number of 
electors on the register has been largely increased since 1902. 
What makes the figures specially significant is that when 
the Liberals obtained their majority of over 2,000 in 1902 
their party may be said to have been at its very lowest 
ebb. That was the period when it was swept by the 
cross-currents and had not recovered from the charge of 
Pro-Boerism. Further, it was a time when its oppo- 
nents were united, and not, as two years afterwards, rent 
by the split caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s raising of the fiscal 
issue. We have little doubt that if the constituency had been 
contested in 1906 the majority would have been over 
4,000. In any case, the election shows that a Liberal 
candidate cannot now do as well as he could in 1902, and 
this though Mr. Samuel is personally a very able and very 
popular man, and had at the by-election all the prestige which 
comes when a Member acquires Cabinet rank. In view of all 
these facts, it is impossible not to regard the Cleveland 
election as little less than a very serious blow to the 
Government. 


If party politicians were ever teachable, they would surely 
learn from the Cleveland election that it is useless to try to 
win votes by political bribery. The Cleveland division is one 
of the most democratic in the country. A large number of 
the voters are miners, and the proportion of persons eligible 
for old-age pensions must be very high. Yet in spite of the 
pension boon, which was to endear Free-trade and the Liberal 
Party to the electors, in spite of the eight hours for miners, 
and in spite of a Budget which we are told is essentially a 
poor man’s Budget, the Liberal majority shrinks to its 
present dimensions! If the Lords are wise, they will take 
note of the Cleveland election, and remember it when 
they are told that they will be defying the will of the 
sovereign people if they dare to throw out the land 
clauses. The truth is, the Budget is no more popular 
than old-age pensions. Since old-age pensions were intro- 
duced the Government vote has not only not shown any 
increment, but has suffered in every case a most material 
decrement. Instead of old-age pensions and a predatory 
Budget popularising the cause of Free-trade, they have been 
its ruin. When a year ago we pointed out that this must be 
the case, we were called madly pessimistic. Few moderate 
Liberals, if they uttered what was in their minds, would say 
so now. They know that their leaders have betrayed the 
cause that they and we have at heart. 


On Monday Lord Roberts moved the second reading of the 
National Service Bill in the House of Lords. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the arguments used to oppose the Bill, but 
may point out here some of the features of the debate. After 
insisting that it was not at Trafalgar but at Waterloo—ten 
years later—that Napoleon was finally defeated, and that no 
gveat war had ever been decided by a naval victory, Lord 
Roberts went on to point out the very great sacrifices which 
the country thought it necessary to make even in 1809 to 





i — 
provide an army for home defence. On May 25th, 1809, ty, 
number of armed men in Great Britain and Ireland Was con. 
siderably over half-a-million, or practically the same ag noy 
and this though our population is now so much larger, and, 
as Lord Roberts reminds us, the danger against which we hay, 
to guard is infinitely greater. The public, he continued, ha) 
been led to believe that the Regular Army, no matter hoy 
urgent may be the demand for its services elsewhere, will no; 
be sent out of this country until the Territorial Army hy 
become sufficiently trained to defend our shores, and until the 
Navy has asserted itself sufficiently to ensure its supremacy 
at sea being undisputed. Yet this implies leaving Indi 
and our oversea States to strike unaided against possibly 
overwhelming numbers. 


We agree with Lord Roberts. The Regular Army jx, 
and must be, regarded as a great Imperial police force, 
and we must look for home defence to a citizen fore 
Lord Roberts went on to describe the amount of training 
required by his Bill. It, in effect, proposes that al] 
men of sufficient physical strength shall enter the Terr. 
torial Army as now organised, but that as a preliminary 
to so doing they shall have received four months’ recruit 
training very much on the lines of the training given to 


the Spectator Experimental Company. In dealing with th | 


question of recruiting, Lord Roberts quoted the Spectator 
Company, and mentioned that of the hundred men drilled at 


Hounslow for six months, thirty-three joined the Rognular § 


Army. That in Lord Roberts’s and also in our opinion is 
proof positive that a system of universal training, instead of 
having a bad influence on recruiting, would have just the 
reverse. Remember that when the Spectator Experimental 
Company was formed only one of the recruits expressed his 
intention of going into the Regular Army. None of the 
others had any such intention. Yet in spite of the six 
months’ exceedingly hard work, so attractive did military 
life seem that no less than thirty-three men came to the 
conclusion that they would like to become soldiers. 


The Duke of Norfolk, who followed Lord Rwoerts, spoke 
very strongly in favour of the Bill. Lord Midleton, however, 
opposed it, as did Lord Lucas, who spoke for the Government. 
We will not, however, follow the latter’s arguments, as we 
have devoted so much space elsewhere to Lord Crewe's speech. 
Very interesting contributions to the debate were the speeches 
of the Bishop of Exeter and the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Bishop of Exeter supported the Bill because of the moral 
and physical benefits which it would confer on the nation. 
Without compulsion those benefits would fail to reach pre- 
cisely the class most conspicuously in need of them. The Bill 
would help to counteract the tendency to softness and in- 
discipline which was threatening the moral future of the 
country. Young men must learn that life must be lived not 
on the principle of pleasing oneself, but of obedience. He 


was opposed to militarism, but there was no militarism in 7 4 
democratic countries like Norway and Switzerland, where the 


system of universal training was now in force. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells supported the Bill because § a 
he believed that it would contribute very greatly to the im- 9 


provement of the young men in the population. He reminded 
the House that Bills for compulsory service had been intro- 
duced in the Commonwealth of Australia. The fact that the 
people there had thought it worth while to do that wasa 


lesson that the democracies of the world were not opposed to Dade 


the principle of conscription. He referred to the good that 
came from the discipline to which boys were subjected in the 
camps of the Church Lads’ Brigade. He had often camped 
with them, and was full of admiration for the way in which 
the lads caught the spirit of discipline. 


The debate on Tuesday was opened by Lord Milner, who 
declared that his strong attachment to the principle of a 
Citizen Army was independent of immediate apprehensions. 
He regarded the adoption of national training and service a8 
the only means of removing a permanent weakness in our 
organisation,—a permanent handicap under which we laboured 
as compared, not with one, but with all the great European 
nations who were our rivals. The virtual rejection of the Bill 
was urged by Lord Lansdowne, who supported the Duke of 
Northumberland’s amendment to the second reading. Though 
Lord Lansdowne wisely left the door open for supporting the 
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Je in future, and though he admitted the national 
advantages of military training, he threw cold water in 
a plentiful supply upon this particular Bill. He entreated 
the Government, however, to consider whether it might not 
be possible to further the physical training of the nation. 
If the War Office and the Edueation Department would 
take up the question, they would find that public opinion 
was entirely on their side,—which seems to us perilously near 
to saying that we will give military or semi-military training 
to our lads, provided we take care that it shall be of the least 
possible use for the defence of the country. 


princip: 


After an able and original speech from Lord Newton, and 
a brilliant speech from Lord Curzon, who, as we think 
rightly, refused to admit any compromise of principle, the 
House divided, and there voted for the Duke of Northumber- 
Jand’s amendment 123 and against 103. Though the Bill was 
thrown out by a combination between the two Front Benches, 
who both put their Whips to oppose it, the debate was, m our 
opinion, a signal triumph for the cause of national service. 
The advocates of that cause no doubt have a good deal of 
hard work before them, but they have the immense satisfaction 
of feeling that their cause has had no setbacks, but that every 
year it gains a firmer hold upon public opinion. 








The progress of the Budget in the House of Commons 
during the week has been slow, and marked by an increasing 
irritation both on the part of the Government and the 
Opposition. On Wednesday there was an all-night sitting 
in which a heated incident took place. Of this we will only 
say that such incidents are sure to be the result of attempts 
to work the House of Commons for eighteen hours at a 
stretch. On Thursday Mr. Runciman introduced the Educa- 
tion Estimates in a very able and conciliatory speech, but in 
a thin House, which showed evident signs of lassitude and 
demoralisation. We regret to note that, yielding to the 
pressure that has been put upon him by the more militant 
Nonconformists, he announced that he has withdrawn his 
regulation providing that there shall be training in religious 
instruction to prepare students to teach the Bible. That 
regulation, he declared, had not met with support either in the 
House or in the country,—a somewhat cumbrous way of 
describing the fact that it had met with acrimonious attacks 
on the part of the extremists on his own side. He was 
strongly of opinion that the teacher who undertook Cowper- 
Temple teaching would do it better if he had been prepared 
for the task, but he realised that many of his friends greatly 
disliked the regulation. 


This announcement was received with loud cheers by 
the Nonconformist supporters of the Government. We 
greatly regret Mr. Runciman’s weakness in this respect. He 
has yielded to a combination of bigotry. We are confident 
that if he had insisted on maintaining his determination, he 
would have been backed by the best elements in the country, 
and that moderate Churchmen and moderate Nonconformists 
would have supported him. No doubt the real reason why he 
was forced to yield was the necessity of purchasing support 
for the Budget. 


On Thursday a large and very important deputation, got 
together by the British Constitution Association, and repre- 
senting many of the most important organisations in the 
country connected with land and building, was introduced to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
The deputation, whose object was to protest against the land 
clauses of the Budget, presented a very weighty memorial 
dealing with the subject in detail. Speeches were delivered by 
Lord Hugh Cecil and by several gentlemen intimately con- 
nected with the interests affected. The most significant fact 
in regard to these speeches was the general agreement as to 
the paralysing effect which the land proposals of the Budget 
had already had upon land development and the building trade. 
It is hardly too much to say that the introduction of the Budget 
has brought a blight over one of the most important industries 
in the country, and has prevented hundreds of thousands of 
pounds being spent in wages, and this in a trade which it is 
universally acknowledged is already suffering severely from 
unemployment,—a trade, too, which the Government have 
selected for their experiment in insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Several experts showed that the Increment-tax would 








swallow up the whole of the profit, and sometimes more than 
the profit, made by those who invest in building and land 
development. Mr. Bond, for example, mentioned that in six 
development companies within his experience Increment-duty 
would have far exceeded the dividend paid by four of them. 
In the other two it would have left only a most insignificant 
return. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was much too clever a 
Parliamentary hand to attempt to meet the arguments of the 
deputation, or to try to show experts primed with incontro- 
vertible facts and figures that his proposals would neither 
destroy the profits ef land companies nor prevent employment. 
Instead of attempting this impossible task, Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose courage renders him proof even against the charge of 
being conventional, adopted the well-worn advice :—*“ No case ; 
please abuse plaintiff's attorney.” Instead of meeting the 
arguments of the deputation, he turned savagely upon them, 
or rather, we would say, with a theatrical assumption of 
savagery, and told them, in effect, that they were the most 
ill-tempered, ill-conditioned, ignorant, unbusinesslike, and 
unfair deputation he had ever met. He had received 
deputations from publicans, distillers, tobacconists, and coal- 
owners, but they had never addressed him as he had been 
addressed that afternoon. Then, with a masterly disregard of 
the stream of realities that had been poured upon him, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that instead of facts he 
had heard nothing but “cheap and superficial political 
sophistry.” 


After a somewhat cheap attempt to score off Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Mr. Lloyd George ended by an appeal for more 
facts, and a declaration on his word of honour as a Minister of 
the Crown that if they were able to demonstrate to him by 
frrefutable figures that any part of his Budget required adjust- 
ment, he would do his best to put it straight—an appeal 
which in the context sounded uncommonly like: “If you will 
give me facts of a kind which can easily be answered, I will 
answer them; if not, I prefer to point out what very rude 
people you are.” We may mention that Lord Cromer, who 
was one of the deputation, asked Mr. Lloyd George for a 
revised estimate of the yield of the taxes after the concessions 
and changes which had been made in the House of Commons. 
“There was a very general opinion that the proposals had 
been so whittled down that from the revenue point of view it 
was unnecessary now to make them at all.” To this Mr. Lloyd 
George declared that, though he thought the yield would 
be what he had indicated, it was impossible to estimate it till 
the Government had got through all the land clauses. They 
were Only at Clause VI. at present. We can only sum up the 
general effect of the Chancellor's reply to the deputation by 
saying that those who entered the room with apprehension at 
the effect of the land clauses upon their trades and pro- 
fessions left it with a very greatly increased weight of 
anxiety. 


We record with the deepest regret a terrible disaster to a 
submarine which took place four and a half miles north-west 
of Haisbro’ Lighthouse, off Cromer, on Wednesday night, and 
resulted in the loss of the whole crew, with the exception of 
Lieutenant Brodie, Lieutenant Watkins, and an able seaman 
named Stripes. Thirteen petty officers and men were 
drowned. The loss of the submarine was caused by a collision 
with the steamship ‘ Eddystone,’ bound for Hull, which steamed 
into a flotilla consisting of the cruiser ‘ Bonaventure’ and 
eight submarines and eight torpedo-boats coming south from 
the Humber. The name of the suSmarine which sank was 
‘Cll.’ Submarines ‘C16’ and ‘C17’ also came into collision, 
in attempting to avoid the steamer, and ‘C17’ was badly 
damaged. The master of the ‘ Eddystone’ states that he was 
nearly blinded by the searchlights from the war vessels. He 
added that his vessel must have gone right over the sub- 
marine. There was a dense fog at the time. It is obvipusly 
too early to make any comment on this disaster, but, as far as 
can be judged from what is at present known, there seems no 
reason to think that any one was at fault. Fog multiphes 
the dangers of the sea a hundredfold. 





Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent, April Ist. 
Console (2)) were on Frilay 84};—Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—- oe -—- 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


E congratulate the House of Lords not only upon 
the admirable debate which took place on the 
question of universal military training, but on the fact 
that, in spite of the two Front Benches combining to 
oppose it—in spite, that is, of the whole of the party 
machinery on both sides being employed— Lord Roberts's 
Bill was only defeated by a majority of 20 (123—103). 
When we remember what party allegiance is in a 
Parliamentary body, this is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment for a non-partisan policy like that of the National 
Service League. But if the division was in a very real 
sense a triumph for the supporters of the Bill, still 
greater was their triumph as measured by the poverty 
of the arguments of their opponents. It fell to Lord Crewe, 
as Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords, 
to state the grounds upon which those who are against 
enforcing the principle of universal training rely. We 
commend them to the most careful consideration of the 
country. In doing this we feel that we are in no way 
acting unfairly or putting up a “man of straw.” Lord 
Crewe is a statesman for whose political character and 
ability we have the greatest possible respect. He is, 
moreover, a very able speaker, and no cause ever suffers 
because its advocacy is entrusted to him. 

What was his main argument against the Bill? Lord 
Crewe declared that the nation would not accept universal 
training because, rightly or wrongly, “ the ordivary British 
parents of the middle classes,” and also of what might be 
called the respectable working class, would not like the 
idea of their sons being put into camp for some months 
with those whom they would consider the “ riff-raff” of 
the country :— 

“The fusion of classes carried out in this sort of way is not a 

popular thing with any class in this country. Every one knows 
that there are a great many working men who dislike sending 
their children to particular Council schools because there they 
may have to sit on the same benches with those they describe as 
gutter children, and when it comes to fusion with this class 
somewhat later in life I think the difficulty will be found to be 
still more pronounced.” 
Lord Crewe takes exactly the point of view of the young 
Swiss who, describing his training the other day in The 
Nation in Arms, the organ of the National Service League, 
declared that the British people would never accept the 
Swiss system because they were too aristocratic in 
sentiment and the principle was too democratic. We 
ventured, in referring to his remarks, to say that he would 
be proved wrong, and we say the same to Lord Crewe. 
Lord Crewe, we believe, is very much at fault in his 
diagnosis of the British people, though no doubt his view 
does reflect a certain amount of snobbish prejudice of a very 
disagreeable and harmful kind. But even if the prejudice 
were as deep-seated as he thinks, then all we can say is that 
it should be his duty, and the duty of every other patriotic 
Englishman, to try to break down a feeling so inimical 
to the best interests of the country. Here, indeed, we 
cannot do better than quote Lord Curzon’s protest :-— 
“TI can imagine nothing better for all classes than the 
discipline of the camp. There is nothing more demo- 
cratic than that all of them, the aristocrats, the middle 
class, the lower class, and even the ‘riff-raff,’ should 
be drawn together, doing their duty and taking their 
training side by side.” 

After all, what does this terrible mingling of classes 
which Lord Crewe is so much afraid of amount to? The 
greater part of the four months’ recruit training pro- 
posed would be a day-boy training,—the men would 
live at home and go to a depét for their drills. Therefore 
the risk of contamination which Lord Crewe believes the 
upper, middle, and superior working-class parents dread so 
greatly would be very small. ‘Their sons would no doubt 
touch shoulders with what Lord Crewe calls the “ riff-raft ” 
on the parade-ground, but surely their “blood is not so pure” 
as to be sullied by that. But perhaps Lord Crewe will tell 
us that the last month of the recruit training would, at 
any rate, be under canvas, and also that there would be 
w fortnight’s camp every year for three years, and that 
during this time the aristocracy of the various superior 
sections of the community might have to sleep in the 





it — 
same tent with the “riff-raff.” Frankly, we are no 
greatly moved by this prospect; but if Lord Crewe ang 
his friends regard it with such horror, they could eagjj 
get over the difficulty without forbidding the ordin 
Englishman to be taught to defend his country, Let 
Lord Crewe propose an arrangement under which me, 
may choose their tent-mates, and thus the minglip 
of classes which he thinks so great an obstacle by 
avoided. Personally, we should be sorry, as we should 
like the so-called superior lads to learn that the so-calleq 
“ riff-raff”’ are, after all, human beings and country. 
men; but if we cannot have universal training withoyt 
maintaining the glacier ridge of class, we must sigh andj 
obey. Surely he would not argue that if the men wer 
allowed to choose their tent-mates their class prejudices 
would suffer by the mere sight of the “ riff-raff” in the 
same camp or the same battalion. ‘There are thousands 
of delicately nurtured Frenchmen, Swiss, and Norwegians 
who have to suffer this terrible calamity every year, and 
yet they have not, as far as we can see, been greatly 
injured. Indeed, we cannot take Lord Crewe’s point 
very seriously. Yet if it really is serious, he is disclosing 
such a lack of homogeneity in the nation, and so terrible a 
social fissure, that it becomes the first duty of all good 
patriots to deal with it. But if Lord Crewe’s point 
here was a thoroughly bad one, what are we to say of 
the following passage from his speech :—“ This scheme 
of compulsory service obviously infringes the liberty of 
the individual”? The same point, as we have on several 
occasions reminded our readers, was admirably dealt with 
by a Whig naval pamphleteer of the period of the Revolu. 
tion of 1688, Captain George St. Loe. Though Captain 
St. Loe was chiefly known as an advocate of the necessity 
of this country obtaining and keeping the command of the 
sea, he also believed in universal military training, and 
when the “liberty of the subject” argument was thrown 
in his face, he answered it as follows :— 

“ All Englishmen then have, as you say, Gentlemen, a Liberty 
not to Fight for their Country, and no Body can make ’em do it, 
unless they, Kind Hearts, should happen to be in a good humour, 
and offer their Service themselves; tho’ the English Fleet should 
be sunk, and the Army destroy’d, yet Englishmen may stand stil] 
with their Hands in their Pockets and look on, and no Body can 
make ’em strike a Stroke. This is their Liberty, and no Body 
has a Word to say to it; nay, tho’ the Kingdom itself were sure 
to be lost, our Laws, Liberties, Religion, Government and all 
with it, yet neither the King nor the Parliament, nor both of 
them together with all their Laws and all their Authority, can 
make a Man of ’em Fight to prevent it.” 


Captain St. Loe goes on in an admirable strain of irony 
to remind his rsaders how in the first action off Beachy 
Head the Admiral suddenly remembered the Englishman's 
“ Liberty not to Fight for his Country,” and how he bore 
away from the enemy as fast as wind and tide would carry 
him, “ bravely maintaining the Liberties of England quite 
from Spithead to the River's mouth.” His successor, 
however, in the second action off Beachy Head, when he 
met the enemy fell on them without any “ Regard to our 
Liberties, and there was he at it for above an Hour, Fist to 
Fist with Admiral Tourville, and all the while the poor 
Seamen’s Brains and their Liberties flew about together 
in the saddest manner.” ‘“ Between you and me, Gentle- 
men,” ends Captain St. Loe, in a passage in which we 
seem to hear Lord Crewe speaking to Lord Roberts, “ he 
may be an honest Man, but really he does not understand 
the Business of Liberty. I believe he means well, but 
he has not seen so far into that Matter as you have 
done: Pray, Gentlemen, take a little Pains with him, and 
set him right, and give him a Copy of the English 
Liberties to put in his Pocket.” 

As far as we are concerned, we are perfectly willing 
to join issue with Lord Crewe on this subject. We do 
not believe that the ordinary Englishman claims the 


“Liberty not to Fight for his Country”; but of 
course if Lord Crewe is right and we are wrong, 
there is nothing more to be said. ‘The will of 


the people must and will prevail. In that case, how- 
ever, it seems to us that what Lord Crewe and his 
friends ought to do is not to talk generalities, but to 
propose that the Bill should be referred to a vote of 
the whole people. The measure is one upon which 
a poll of the people might very properly be taken. 
One great advantage of taking a Referendum is that if 
the vote were favourable, which we believe it would be, 
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the measure would have got a sanction obtainable 2 no 
other way. It would be far easier to deal with those 
who would otherwise declare that the Bill had not the 
assent of the nation. It is, perhaps, not for the National 
Service League, who believe that their measure is in 
accordance with the popular will, to make this suggestion, 
but rather for those who oppose it. If, however, the 
roposal is made, we do not doubt for a moment that 
the advocates of universal training will gladly accept the 
challenge. 

We must deal with one more of Lord Crewe’s arguments. 
It is as follows :— 

“This particular demand for compulsory service on land has 
never been made by the responsible naval advisers of the Crown, 
so far as I know, under any Government, and has not been made 

for the obvious and good reason that they know that if we are 

to be told that the Navy is not the prime defence against 
invasion and that a large sum must be spent on land defence, 
there is a prospect that the country will insist on taking some 
part of the funds out of the amount now spent on our naval 
services. Supposing that the theory of this very large hostile 
force arriving unexpectedly in this country is accepted, are the 
proposals of the Bill as they stand the best means of spending 
that amount of money for meeting that particular contingency ? 

The proposal of the gallant Earl seems to create a very large 

force of very partially trained men. ‘That might be the right 

kind of force to create if you were looking forward to a long 
and rather irregular resistance of the type which our troops 
encountered in South Africa. But, according to the noble Earl, 
what we have to meet is a coup de main, and the mere fact that 
you have got in the country a number of men who some years 
before had four months’ training would not, it seems to me, affect 
the success or failure of that coup de main, and that is why I call 
the Bill a paradox Jooking at it in connexion with the well-known 
views of the gallant Earl.” 

But if the propositions here set forth are true, why in the 
name of wonder do we find Lord Crewe and the Govern- 
ment he represents taking so much trouble and spending 
so much money on creating a Territorial Army? Every 
one of Lord Crewe’s arguments tells just as much against 
the Territorial Army as against Lord Roberts’s proposal. 
Unless Lord Crewe is prepared to say that there is no 
objection to the present Territorial Army because it 
is such a little one, he has really cut the ground 
from under Mr. Haldane’s feet. If a large army 
which had had four months’ recruit training could 
not meet the unexpected landing of a large hostile 
force, how could a small Territorial Army which has 
not had four months’ recruit training, but only hopes to 
have it between the time of the threat of invasion and 
the carrying out of the threat? Even after four months’ 
embodiment the Territorial Army under Lord Roberts's 
Bill would be better than the ‘Territorial Army of 
Mr. Haldane, because in Lord Roberts’s army every 
man would have had his four months’ preliminary training 
in addition to whatever training he received afterwards. 
At the beginning of the war the comparison of training 
between the two armies would be enormously in favour of 
Lord Roberts’s. In truth, Lord Crewe pressed the naval 
argument to such an extent that if we accept his view 
the Government of which he is a member have been 
guilty of the most profligate waste of the nation's money 
in creating a ‘Territorial Army,—an army, remember, 
which is under no more obligation to serve outside these 
islands than the army proposed in Lord Roberts's Bill. 
In fact, the status of the two armies is exactly the same. 
Lord Roberts’s Bill merely proposes to make all men who 
are physically fit serve in the Territorial Force, and to give 
them adequate recruit training before they enter that force 
instead of no training at all. 

Before we leave this subject we must say once 
again that we consider that the debate in the House 
of Lords has been most useful. It has brought the 
matter to an issue, and, as Lord Crewe shows, the issue 
between those who propose and those who reject universal 
training rests, in Captain St. Loe’s words, on the alleged 
liberty of an Englishman not to fight for his country. As 
Lord Crewe notes, “it has been said over and over again 
that it is the duty of every man to defend his country.” 
Lord Crewe went on to describe this as “an honourable 
platitude,” and to insinuate that universal training might 
be all very well for Frenchmen who love equality but do 
not love liberty, but not for Englishmen who love liberty 
bat do not care for equality. In this context we should 
like to draw the attention of our readers to the quotation 
which is placed at the head of an excellent article entitled 








“The Legion of Frontiersmen,” which is to be found in 
the July number of National Defence (Hugh Rees, 119 
Pall Mall, 8.W., 1s.), the organ of the National Defence 
Association :— 

“ As it is the essential property of a free Government to depend 

on no other soldiery but its own citizens for its defence, so in all 
such free Governments every freeman and every freeholder should 
be a soldier. A freeman that is no soldier does as much as in 
him lies that he should be no longer free. “Tis base not to be 
allowed to bear arms in his own and his country’s defence. *Tis 
perfidy and treachery in a free citizen not to be willing to 
bear arms.” 
The words were addressed a century and a half ago by 
Thomas Pownall, one of the last Royal Governors of the 
Colony and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to the 
Assembly in Boston. The connexion thus expressed 
between liberty and the use of arms is, we venture to 
think, an essential one, and for this view we can at any rate 
plead the opinion of our ancestors. When the Declaration 
of Rights was drawn up and became the law of the land, one 
of the first propositions therein laid down was the right of 
Englishmen to bear arms in defence of their liberties. 
But it is useless for a man to bear arms unless he has 
been trained to use them. 





THE LORDS AND THE LAND CLAUSES. 


Se contention which we put forth last week that the 

true principle is not that the Lords cannot amend or 
alter a Tax Bill, but that they cannot alter oramend a tax— 
being required either to reject such tax altogether or pass it 
altogether—has been subjected to a great deal of criticism, 
or rather of angry protest. We venture to say, however, 
that in no quarter has there been any serious attempt to 
challenge our view of the legal position, or tu show that 
the historical facts and precedents upon which we relied 
were mistaken, or, indeed, that there are any other facts in 
existence which render ours useless for or inapplicable to 
the purpose for which we quoted them. ‘he very most that 
any one on the other side has dared to assert is that oug 
contention, even though it may be true in law, is out of 
date,—that it is, in fact, too late to raise it now. The 
allegation that, though the Commons’ claim may be 
founded upon a verbal confusion or misunderstanding, it 
has become law through usage will not, however, bear 
examination. Usage could only be relied on in such a 
case if there had been acquiescence on the part of the 
Lor 's. 

But no such acquiescence can be shown. On the 
contrary, there is a complete record of protest on the 
part of the Lords, and of refusal to admit the claim of the 
Commons. Instead of those who defend the extreme 
pretensions of the Commons being able to plead usage, 
all they can plead is an intermitteut and unsupported 
series of assertions,—a very different thing. Further- 
more, if the claim is Jooked into, it will be seen that it 
is no more venerable in age than it is sound in reason. 
In reality, it only dates in its full-fledged form from 
1861. Mr. Gladstone with his impetuous zeal determined 
to force the Lords to consent to the repeal of a particular 
tux. In order to make good his determination be looked 
into the precedents. After an imperfect and partisan 
scrutiny of them, he jumped to the conclusion that he 
might assert that the Lords had no right to amend a 
Money Bill. That was a useful conclusion for his purpose, 
but the master of words was deceived, perhaps willingly 
deceived, by a verbal confusion. In any case, the full- 
fledged claim of the Commons only dates from 1861. But 
when it was made in that year the Lords, though, as we said 
last week, they did not repudiate it on the best grounds, 
distinctly repudiated it. They passed Mr. Gladstone's 
omnibus Tax Bill, which included the repeal of the Paper- 
duties, but in doing so they said in effect :—‘* We now pass 
the repeal of the Paper-duties which we refused to pass 
last year, not because we have lost the right through Mr. 
Gladstone’s Parliamentary tactics to reject it, but because, 
though we still think the proposed fiscal arrangements 
improvident, we admit that the position of the national 
finances is improved, aud we do not think such objection 
to the loss of revenue as still remains is sufficient to justify 
us in bringing about a great Constitutional controversy.” 
At the same time, Lord Derby, representing the majority 
of the Peers, declared in so many words that the Lords 
retained all their rights, and that if on some future 
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occasion a taxation proposal of an objectionable kind 
were presented to them in a general Finance Bill, they 
would have the right to reject a portion, or to divide 
the Bill into two parts amd to accept one and throw 
out the other. Without egotism, then, we may say 
that our contention that the Lords, though they cannot 
atoend or alter a tax, can amend or alter a Finance Bill, 
remains unshaken and unshakable. 

Our establishment of the legal right of the Lords 
to reject a tax without having to throw the fiscal 
arrangements of the eountry into confusion by the 
rejection of the whole Budget is of enormous importance, 
not only for general purposes, but for the situation of the 
moment. If it were necessary for the Lords either to reject 
the Budget as a whole or pass it as a whole, it would 
be, we hold, though most reluctantly, necessary for them 
to pass the present Budget intact. If they were to 
reject it as a whole, the rejection would be followed by a 
General Election, at which the merits of particular taxes 
would not be discussed, but an appeal to prejudice made 
of a kind that it would be very difficult to meet. Nothing 
affects the ordinary Englishman more strongly than the 
Duke of Wellington’s saying, “The King’s Government 
must be carried on!” ''he Government would very naturally 
take advantage of this sound popular sentiment, and 
would point out that the Lords, though they talked so 
much about patriotic duty and the need of preparation in 
armaments, &c., were throwing all the Services—Military, 
Naval, and Civil—of the country into confusion. There- 
fore all persons who cared more for national stability 
than for party ought to condemn their action. Remember 
that no such appeal could be made if the Lords threw 
out the land clauses portion of the Budget, which are 
not in any sense necessary for this year’s revenue. If 
it were merely on their rejection that the Government 
dissolved, it would be impossible to use the plea of ‘“‘ The 
King’s “overnment must be carried on!” ‘They would 
have no possible excuse for declaring that the Peers had 
forced a Dissolution at a time when the financial needs of 
the nation were not provided for. If any attempt were 
made to do so, the country would reply :—‘“ That is a 
fuctious plea. The rest of the Budget gives you enough, 
aud more than enough, money to do all you desire, and 
your assertion that you are appealing to the country for 
means to carry on the Government, which the Lords refuse 
you, is a partisan device. There was no necessity for 
you to dissolve. You are dissolving out of pique, and 
because you are, in effect, claiming the right to govern 
with a single Chamber.” If the Government dissolved, in 
short, because the Lords had refused assent to the social 
and financial revolution embodied in the land clauses, they 
would not receive popular sympathy. The Government, 
we venture to say, know this perfectly well, and there is 
therefore very little chance of their going to the country if 
the Lords throw out the land clauses. 

So clear is this that we will run the risk of a political 
prophecy. If it were to become known that the Lords 
could not be persuaded to accept the Spectator view that 
they have a right to amend a Money Bill, and therefore 
to reject the land clauses while passing the rest of the 
Budget, and if it were to become known further that they 
had come to the conclusion that they must reject the 
Budget as a whole, the Government would at once make 
up their minds to fight on this ground, and would 
refuse to make any substantial modification of the land 
clauses. They would feel that the rejection of the 
Budget as a whole was going to help them out of a great 
difficulty. If,on the other hand, it became known that the 
Peers had made up their minds not to reject the Budget 
as a whole, but merely to send it back exactly as it is save 
only for the rejection of the land clauses, the Commons 
and the Government, though they might use strong 
language, would accept the decision and would not go to 
the country. They have plenty of excuses for this course. 
On their own showing, they ought not to go to the country, 
because they have always declared that the Lords have 
no right to dictate the time of a Dissolution, and that 
they would never admit such a right. Again, they have 
always declared that the proper way of dealing with 
the Lords is to pass a measure thrice, and that the Con- 
stitutional crisis would only arise on the third rejection by 
the Peers. In this principle, then, could be found ample 
ground for avoiding what we are certain after the recent 
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by-elections the Government want to avoid as long y 
possible, namely, an appeal to the country,—unless ¢ 
course, they can make an appeal on the advantageous ery 
of “ The King’s Government must be carried on!” 

But though we feel this, we also recognise 
the Government would greatly dislike to give the Loni, 
an opportunity for asserting their right to alter » 
amend a Money Bill, while admitting that they hay 
no right to alter or amend a tax. To be forced by 
circumstances to acquiesce in the Peers’ view of th 
Constitution would be exceedingly disagreeable to thy 
Government. If, then, they know beforehand that th, 


Lords are determined to reject the land clauses whi | 


accepting the rest of the Budget, the Government yjlj 
probably find good reason for withdrawing the Land-tary _ 
in the Commons, thereby avoiding an open conflict with 7 
the Lords on this point. The Government have, » © 
will have in another fortnight, very good reasons for © 
withdrawing the land clauses and presenting them | 
again next year. The concessions they have already | 
made have so altered and confused their own proposals i 
that no man can tell what will be the actual result of 7 
their application. The tax on “ungotten” minerals ig 

already doomed, and the other Land-taxes have beg 

greatly shaken. Another reason for taking the course 

which we venture to say will be ultimately adopted is the 

slow progress that has been made with the Budget. Itis © 
practically impossible for this or any other Government ty | 
closure a Budget by compartments. The present majority 7 
in the House of Commons are very docile, but even they 
would refuse to “guillotine” the Budget. In these circum. 
stances, the only way of getting the land clauses through 
would have been for the Government absolutely to refuse 
any concessions, and to force their proposals through 
exactly as they stood originally. But, instead of doing 
this, the Government adopted from the beginning the 
very opposite method. Their plan has been to introduce 
a sort of dummy scheme, and to amend it in a hundred 
different ways as they go along. ‘That may be a sound 
plan in itself, but it necessarily leads to an immens 
lengthening of debate. A Government cannot be very 


rigid in the use of the Closure when they introducea © 


’ 


minerals tax, but intimate that 
to change an impost on | 


tax like the “ ungotten’ 
they are perfectly willing 
“ungotten ” 
“gotten ” wealth as a royalty. 

Considering the present state of things in the Commons, 
we do not see how, if the “guillotine” cannot be used, it 
will be possible to get the land clauses through much 
before September. But this means not only that there 
will be great difficulties with the rest of the Budget, but 
that the whole of the Government's legislative proposals 
must go by the board. Yet those legislative proposals 
have many keen supporters in the Commons. When, 
then, the supporters of Labour Exchanges, of the Irish 
Land Bill, and of the other minor measures realise that 
they will have to choose between the land clauses and 
their special Bills, they will, we believe, be very much ia 
favour of leaving the land clauses over till next year. The 
same may be said of those who are enthusiastic about 
other proposals in the Budget. When they too 
understand that the Budget will go through without 
difficulty if the land clauses are dropped, they will 
become strong advocates of the compromise we have 
suggested. 

To sum up, if the Government once realise that the 
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course of the Lords is fixed, and that they will reject the 7 
land clauses but will accept the rest of the Budget, © 


they will contrive not to submit the land clauses to the 
Lords this year. They will be urged to such action 
by the following considerations. (1) It will avert a 
difficult controversy with the Lords that can only be 
solved by a Dissolution, which they desire to avoid. 
(2) It will free the Commons from an intolerable situation 
caused by the slow progress of the Budget in Committe 
owing to the impossibility of using the “ guillotine.” (3) It 
will make it possible to save some portion of the Govern- 
ment’s legislative proposals. (4) It will prevent the de- 
fection of the moderate Liberals, which, though less talked 
about for the moment, is still a cause of very grave anxiety 
to the Whips. We ought to add that it is an open secret 
that the oan of the land clauses for a time would 
very much ease the internal perplexities of the Cabinet. 
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i t difficulty in guessing that at the present 
ae mere many members of the Cabinet are saying 
‘o themselves, if not to their friends, that the swollen, 
Budget has been a horrible mistake, and 


ighted 
get in bids fair to ruin the party. No doubt 


if persis , 
the postponement of the land clauses till next year would 
cause a certain amount of annoyance in many quarters. 


At the same time, one has only to imagine them 
dropped to realise the soulagement which would take 
lace in the Commons. The prospect would at once 
Frighten all round, and Members would be able to feel 
that, instead of being worn out by attendance in Septem- 
per, October, and possibly November, they would get 
their normal holidays at a normal time. ‘he party 
managers, too, would, we venture to think, find some 
solace in the postponement of the land clauses. Those 
who believe in those clauses would at any rate be able 
to reflect that they would be good things to “go to the 
country with” next year or the year after. Taxes, indeed, 
are always more popular in prospect than when they are 
being paid. We can well imagine a skilful caucus leader 
arguing that the cry, “ Tax the bloated landlord ! ” will 
be more popular before than after it has been discovered 
that the so-called bloated landlord is very often a poor 
man or a Friendly Society. 

If, then, the Lords desire, as naturally they do desire, 
to avoid a collision with the Commons on ground which 
will be bad ground for them, they will let it be known 
that their intention is to reject the land clauses in any- 
thing like their present shape, and to pass the rest of the 
Budget. If, on the other hand, they let it be known that 
they intend to reject the Budget as a whole, they will make 
a fatal error in political tactics, and give the Govern- 
nient just the opportunity they want for confusing the 
issue. No doubt a section of the Peers may be tempted 
by the way the by-elections have gone to say: “The 
sooner we get a Dissolution the better, and therefore the 
Spectator gives bad advice. ‘T'o follow its advice means 
no Dissolution.” To yield to this temptation would, 
however, be to play into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. We are quite prepared to see Liberal speakers 
and writers declare that the Ministry, whatever the 
lords may do, have not the slightest intention of 
dropping the land clauses. Nevertheless, we believe 
that our forecast of events will prove true, provided, 
of course, that the Lords make it clear that they have 
determined to pass the bulk of the Budget and only 
to reject the land clauses. 





THE OLD CHANCELLOR AND THE NEW. 


N Wednesday the German Emperor accepted the 
resignation of his fourth Chancellor. The Emperor 

really meant it when he announced after the defeat of the 
Government by the Conservative-Centre combination that 
Prince Biilow’s retirement was “irrevocable.” So Prince 
Biilow, carrying in his hand the Order of the Black Eagle 
set with brilliants, and a warm letter of thanks from his 
master, goes the way of Bismarck, Caprivi, and Hohenlohe ; 
and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg reigns in his stead. 
The people of Berlin must have felt, as perhaps it was 
intended that they should feel, that they were assisting at 
an historical event when the Kaiser, dressed in an Admiral’s 
uniform, walked before their eyes in the garden of the 
castle at Berlin, and formally bade farewell to his 
old Chancellor and appointed the new one. The 
interesting question for Europe is: What will the 
new Chancellor be like? We confess we cannot say, for 
the good and simple reason that Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has had no official experience of foreign affairs, 
unless he may be supposed to have had a little 
when he was Vice-President of the Council of Prussian 
Ministers. As Imperial Minister of the Interior, and as 
Prussian Minister of the Interior before that, he concerned 
himself almost entirely with domestic affairs. He is 
stid to be an admirable official with a painstaking and 
accurate mind, but with little of the dialectical adroitness 
and habit of good-natured raillery which distinguished 
Prince Biilow, and made him a master of Parliamentary 
fence. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, of course, may 
ethibit qualities which have been unsuspected, for the 
employment very often makes the man. He is in his 
fifty-third year, is the son of a Rhenish landowner, and 





is connected with the well-known Bethmann family of 
bankers. He was at the University of Bonn with the 
Emperor, and has been one of his friends ever since, 
Still, it is not unfair to say that the enormous powers and 
responsibilities of the Chancellorship are being entrusted 
to one who has had no experience in those very matters 
which will bring him into direct contact with Europe, for 
its satisfaction or its pain. The fact that he is a personal 
friend of the Emperor, and that the Conservatives still 
rule the roost in the Reichstag, thus creating an atmo- 
sphere favourable to the personal régime, makes us think 
that the new Chancellor will probably be “an Emperor's 
man.” 

It is said, of course, that the phenomenon of a 
Chancellor being driven from his office by a vote in the 
Reichstag is something quite new in German history, 
and that the bureaucracy will never be able to recover 
the ground it has yielded to Constitutional thought. 
We should like to believe this, but it is to be remembered 
that the men who consented to the discomfiture of Prince 
Bilow by means of a Parliamentary vote were the Con- 
servatives and Clericals. They, at all events, will never 
consent to any interpretation of their action of which 
they disapprove. They will say that as they gave the 
vote, they ought to know what it meant; that it was given 
exclusively on the financial issue ; and that the retirement of 
the Chancellor was neither implied nor involved,—that it 
was accidental. This, however, is by no means a final 
argument, because a fact is a fact and is often beyond the 
influences of mere interpretation. What has been done 
once can be done again for a quite different reason. But 
there is also the Emperor’s view of the matter to be 
reckoned with, and this is much more important. The 
Emperor, and no one else, appoints a Chancellor, and so 
long as the Emperor backs his Chancellor and urges him 
not to resign, but to go on fishing among the jealous 
factions of the Reichstag till he gets the majority he wants 
for a particular purpose,—so long, we believe, will that 
Chancellor be able to snap his fingers at any ordinary 
adverse vote. When the Opposition in the Keichstag has 
a majority, it is due to a temporary shifting of the centre 
of gravity which can be restored by a thousand-and-one 
devices on the part of the Government. An adverse vote 
has nothing like the value of a defeat of the Government 
in Britain or France. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, then, we cannot think that the prospects of 
Constitutional development have been improved by recent 
events. Eight months ago, after the Daily Telegraph inter- 
view, the Emperor felt obliged to accept a rebuke from his 
Chancellor as a condition of the latter continuing in 
office ; to-day that Chancellor has departed to his country 
house, the Junker influence is more powerful than 
ever in the Reichstag, and an old personal friend of the 
Emperor is the new Chancellor. Is that Constitutional 
development ? 

If Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg has not, or does not 
develop, strong opinions on foreign policy, he will probably 
be, as we have said, “an Emperor's man.” There is just 
the possibility that he will interest the impulsive and 
romantic mind of the Emperor so deeply in domestic 
affairs that there will be a glittering period of measures 
for the good of the people. We do not, of course, expect 
any such electoral changes as took place under the great 
Reform Act in England; but the new Chancellor might 
turn the Imperial attention hotly to other internal 
affairs which have unquestionably suffered from the long 
preoccupation in Weltpolitik. On the whole, however, 
we fancy that the Emperor has chosen his Chancellor 
because he will be a courtier and a good mouthpiece. Any 
one who knows the Teutonic character will understand 
that this is not said with the disparagement which the 
words would bear in England. A German may be, and 
frequently is, a courtier-politician as well as a philosopher, 
and is conscious of no such intellectual impropriety as 
Englishmen would trace in such a combination. Similarly 
there is the familiar phenomenon of a certain part of the 
German professorial class giving itself over to Chauvinistic 
propaganda. All that we venture to hope is that Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg will profit by the lessons of the 
last Chancellorship—we might say of the last two Chan- 
cellorships—in foreign affairs. The comparative quietness 
and serenity of Caprivi were a rather natural sequel to 
the long-sustained Bismarckian truculence, but during the 
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Hohenlohe Chancellorship the German cacoethes to make 
the Imperial power count signally in the world began to act 
again. All jhrough Prince Biilow’s Foreign Secretaryship 
and Chancellorship the process continued. After the display 
in China the Emperor drew the notice of the world to the 
offences of the Anglo-French Entente by suddenly appearing 
in his yacht off the coast of Morocco; Austria-Hungary was 
encouraged to think she could do what all Europe detested 
by virtue of the promise of German support through thick 
and thin; Russia, who stood in the way, was suddenly 
bidden to acquiesce. Every one of these coups, calculated 
and dramatic as they were, provoked the world into acute 
disquiet. The frightening of Russia, it may be said, 
ended the Balkan crisis; and so superficially it did. But 
Russians have had a bitterness implanted in them which 
we regret as much as any one, and which will not easily 
depart. It will add an acrid taste to everything which 
Germany may have to say to them for some time to come. 
The Moroccan business ended in nearly all the European 
Powers ranging themselves on the side of France at 
Algeciras; and ultimately Germany—to her credit be it 
said—came to an arrangement with France as to Morocco 
which made one wonder what on earth the long trouble 
had all been about. For the arrangement admitted the 
justice of all the essential things for which France had 
contended. All these events were not merely an irritant 
to the world; they made Germany weaker because they 
made her suspected. It would be very unjust to blame 
Prince Bilow for everything. He may have heartily 
disliked championing some causes which were invented by 
vhe late Herr von Holstein in the privacy of the Foreign 
Office. But now both Prince Billow and Herr von 
Holstein are gone, and there is a great opportunity for 
the new Chancellor to try to bring it about that Germany 
shall be as much respected and as powerful in the world 
as she wishes to be, and has every right to wish to be, 
without the aid of such vivid and disturbing acts as 
we have recalled. If the new Chancellor is to be the 
Emperor's mouthpiece, we have at least been given a right 
to look to the future with hope. For the Emperor has 
told us again and again in recent speeches that his chief 
object in life is peace. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S PRECEDENTS. 


N pursuance of a pledge given to the House of 
1 Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
issued as a separate Blue-book a volume containing a 
number of papers bearing on Land-tax, Income-tax, c., 
in certain foreign countries and British Colonies. The 
volume also contains extracts from various Reports of 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees on the 
taxation of land values. The selection of these extracts 
indicates a certain bias in favour of the Government 
scheme, but on the whole the volume constitutes a most 
useful collection of information, and we congratulate 
Mr. Lloyd George on his sportsmanlike spirit in giving to 
the public many points which will certainly tell against 
himself. In the earlier stages of the debates upon the 
Budget he committed himself to many extravagant state- 
ments with regard to foreign and Colonial precedents for 
the taxes which he was proposing. He and other Ministers 
also based their case very largely on those Reports of 
Royal Commissions or Parliamentary Committees which 
are here republished. 

An examination of the mass of material now conveniently 
presented in one volume shows how little basis there was 
for any of these claims. ‘Take first the case of Germany, 
which bas served as the text for countless speeches in 
support of the Budget. The opening chapter of this new 
volume is a paper by Mr. Bernard Mallet upon the taxation 
of increment value in Frankfort and other German towns. 
We pass over the fact here clearly brought to light that 
the yield of the Increment-tax (Wertzuwachssteuer) is 
a small fraction of the total municipal revenue, and we 
come to the very careful summary which Mr. Mallet 
has presented of the reasons that take the Frankfort 
Increment-tax “out of the category of anything which 
may be immediately practicable in this country.” These 
reasons are, first, that to take market or capital value as 
a basis of assessment, instead of annual value, is contrary 
to the whole practice of this country, except in regard 
to Estate-duty. The second reason is that transactions 





——— 
in real estate in Frankfort are practically confined tp 
sales and purchases of freehold property, and are not 
complicated by the existence of long leases, and the cong, 
quent creation of separate interests. ‘The third, and mog 
important, reason is that in Germany there has been fo 
many generations an official register, or Grundbuch, con. 
taining an exact description of the situation of each pigg 
of property with the name of the owner and particulars of 
mortgages, servitudes, and easements upon it. No sale jy 
complete until the proper entry has been made in the 
Grundbuch. It is needless to point out that with such g 
register as this in existence the levying of an Increment, 
tax on sale, which is all that is done in Frankfort, ig, 
comparatively simple matter. On many grounds it is 
highly desirable that a similar register of property should 
be created in this country, and it is slowly being created, 
so far as London is concerned, by the compulsory regis. 
tration of title. Mr. Lloyd George in the course of this 
week’s debates announced that he proposed to set up 4 
system of land registration throughout the kingdom, 
How this is to be done without fresh legislation he did 
not explain. To introduce such a system by means of 
a clause in the Finance Bill is beyond all question 
straining of the Constitution. 

Before passing from Germany we may call attention to 
the extremely valuable paper contributed by Sir Francis 
Oppenheimer upon the Prussian Income-tax. This tay, 
which begins with incomes of £45 a year, is carefully and 
scientifically graduated up to the highest incomes. It 
depends upon a personal declaration of income, and we 
are particularly gratified to note Sir Francis Oppenheimer’s 
statement that the system of self-assessment or declaration 
which was introduced in 1891 for all persons with an 
income of over £150 a vear works admirably, and that “the 
honesty prevailing in these self-assessments is a surprise 
even to the optimists.” He adds that a very serious view 
is taken by members of the community generally whenever, 
by means of legal proceedings, the fact becomes known 
that somebody has made a dishonest declaration. Some 
day, perhaps, Englishmen may wake up to the fact that 
the progress of Germany is due, not' to the efforts of a 
capable Government, but to the honesty as well as to the 
industry of the individual German. The same Income-tar 
machinery which is used for State purposes in Prussia is 
also used for municipal purposes, with this difference: 
that the tax goes lower down. Roughly speaking, half 
of the tax revenue of municipal bodies in Prussia is 
derived from the municipal Income-tax which is levied ia 
the case of all incomes above £45 as a percentage on the 
State Income-tax. 

Among the other contents of the volume, one of the 
most interesting papers is that contributed by Mr. Pember 
Reeves on Land-taxes in New Zealand. This is partly 
historical in character, and consequently enables the reader 
to understand how it is that a very heavy Land-tax is 
now accepted with comparatively little opposition. In 
1879 a uniform Property-tax was imposed at the rate of a 
penny in the pound on all property, real and personal, 
above the value of £500. This was exceedingly unpopular, 
and in 1891 it was replaced bya Land-tax and Income-tax, 
the latter applying to incomes not derived from land. 
The new Land-tax quickly proved popular, and Mr. 
Pember Reeves explains why. “In the first place, it 
was a welcome substitute for the much-disliked Property- 
tax ; in the second place, it is so contrived that six-sevenths 
of those holding land in New Zealand pay no Land-tax 
at all.” Yet, if we remember rightly, Mr. Lloyd George 
in one of his speeches replied to critics of his scheme 
that his Land-taxes were only half those imposed in New 
Zealand,—the real fact being that the New Zealand Land- 
tax is an alternative to the Income-tax, not an addition to 
it, and is only levied, as Mr. Pember Reeves states, on one 
in seven of the holders of Jand. Another very interesting 
point brought out by Mr. Reeves is that the “ success 
or failure of the Land-taxes largely turns on the skill 
of the assessing officers.” In order to secure an accurate 
system of valuation, a Central Valuation Department 
was established eleven years ago, and this “carries 
out the whole work of assessing property for taxation 
and other public purposes, including the calculation of 
Death-duties.” This Department is totally independent 
of the authorities for the collection of taxes, whether 
national or municipal. It cannot therefore in any way be 
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George proposes 
Department. , , . 

Among the reprinted papers contained in the present 
yolume is the recent Parliamentary publication dealing 
with the so-called taxation of land values in the United 
States of America. The unfairness of attempting to 
compare land tuxation in the United States with Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme has already been commented upon 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere. T hroughout 
the United States the system of municipal taxation is to 
levy a rate upon the capital value of all property, real and 
personal, and it is only in this sense that land values are 
taxed. In the words of the Report relating to Ohio, 
“the so-called tax on land values in Ohio is the result 
of the adoption in the Constitution of the State of the 
principle that taxation to be equal must be levied 
upon all wealth by uniform method.” By what curious 
perversion of reasoning can the apologists of the Govern- 
ment refer to such a system as this as a precedent for 
s tax which picks out particular forms of wealth for 
penalisation ? 

One word in conclusion with regard to the famous 
Report on urban rating by the minority of the Royal 
Commission on Local ‘l'axation, which was signed by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and others. This has been so 
often misquoted by prominent Liberals that it is very 
useful indeed to have the whole Report reprinted. All 
that Lord Balfour and his colleagues proposed was that 
sites should be subject to a separate rate apart from the 
value of the buildings upon them. They insisted that 
this rate should be smali, and that it should only be 
applied to uncovered land in cases where the land was 
“intended to be let, or could be let, with a covenant for 
immediate building.” In summarising their reasons for 
this small special rate Lord Balfour and his colleagues 
concluded by saying that its imposition “ would, or at 
least should, conduce to the removal of some of the widely 
spread misconceptions which seem to prevail, not only in 
political circles, but among economic authorities and 
responsible statesmen ; for while it would be an admission 
that there were defects in the urban rating system, and an 
attempt to remedy these defects, it would show that there 
is no large undeveloped source of taxation available for 
local purposes, and still less for national purposes.” 








PRESENTIMENTS. 

T the inquest held last week on the victims of the 
disaster at Newport, where many men were killed 

by a fall of earth in a deep trench, one of the witnesses, a 
timberman named Thomas Baker, said that he had come out 
of the trench just before the accident owing to “a feeling of 
nervousness.” “TI felt myself shivering,” he declared, “and 
I told the ganger I was going home.” When he was asked to 
give a reason for his nervousness, he said that he could not 
give any except this: “God on high must have warned 
me.” We wonder how many times we have read after 
serious accidents that somebody had a presentiment that an 
accident would happen. Such a statement seems to be an 
almost indispensable part of the narratives. Unless Thomas 
Baker when he reported his presentiment was under a 
delusion, which would be conceivable in the cireumstances—his 
mates crushed and buried under the earth, and himself saved 
only by the space of a few moments from the same fate—he 
did come up from his work owing to his presentiment. By 
the delusion theory, of course, the presentiment is very easily 
explained: the man felt unwell—was giddy, or faint, perhaps 
was suffering only from indigestion—and afterwards when he 
was the prey of nervous shock, and possibly of superstition, 
he read a great deal of significance into what had been a 
fortunate accident. That explanation may very well be true; 
but it is, after all, just as likely that the man really did havea 
presentiment. Such things continually happen. When we have 
admitted that much we are unfortunately no nearer to the 
interesting point of proving whether presentiments are conveyed 
by some ultra-natural or supernatural process. Let us take it 
for granted that Baker had his presentiment before the accident 
exactly as he believed afterwards that it had come to him. 
The sequel may still have been a coincidence. Coincidences 
are so common that the wonder is we should profess to be 








much surprised at them. If many presentiments are dignified 
by the success of coming true, there are many others which 
are not published to the world because they fail. We suppose 
that there are persons who, under stress of vivid presentiments, 
have refused to travel by trains or steamers which have arrived 
at their destinations in perfect safety. Such presentiments 
are not only expensive and humiliating; they seem to invest 
Providence—if so be that they are attributed to Providence— 
with a certain flippancy. Moreover, as they are kept from the 
knowledge of those who would like to balance the useful 
presentiments against the unjustified ones, it is very difficult 
to arrive at any conclusion as to what part man has 
allowed presentiments to play in governing his comings and 
his goings. Perhaps the world is full of presentiments, and 
we hear only of those which come true. 

The most sceptical mind may consider itself free, however, 
to admit the fascinations of an inquiry. It leads us at once 
into immense and puzzling regions. But we need not 
penetrate into those labyrinths where time is conceived as 
having no reality among the influences which govern buman 
fate; where the future, past, and present are all one,—where, 
as Sir Thomas Browne has wnitten of the eternal one, “ for 
Him the Last Trump has already sounded”; and where 
destiny seems necessarily to conflict with man’s great solace 
and weapon and instinctive possession of free-will. In a 
recent number of The Annals of Psychical Science Dr. 
Arnaldo Cervesato has a paper on “ Destiny,” in which 
he relates an experience of his own in the operation 
of what he thinks are certain guiding forces outside 
himself. He was in Berlin on September 26th, 1908, 
and was about to enter the underground railway to go to 
a luncheon-party, when a sudden sense of “a strange well- 
being ” induced him to wheel round and return to his hotel to 
finish some important letters which he had reluctantly left a 
minute before merely because he was too tired to continue 
writing. “I returned to my work,” he says; “and it was 
whilst [ was finishing my correspondence that—on the same 
line I had been about to travel over—between 1 and 1.30 there 
occurred that terrible disaster which the English readers of 
The Annals may still remember; for the disaster of the 
26th September last was, after that of the Metropolitan in 
Paris, two years ago, the most terrible railway catastrophe 
which has taken place since this system of traction has 
existed in European cities.” We could wish that Dr. Arnaldo 
Cervesito were accurate in all things. The Paris accident 
happened nearly six years ago, on August 10th, 1903. In- 
accuracy in him, however, does not affect the possibility of 
what he calls indications or rapports interceding between man 
and his destiny. He perceives that he may have been saved 
only by a piece of good luck which had no ordered place in 
the scheme of his life or of the world, but he prefers to offer 
this confession of faith :—‘“In the first place, the further the 
study of the laws of Nature is carried, the further she seems 
from yielding any place in the chain of conclusions to the 
intervention of that unknown but extremely convenient 
personage, Chance; in the second place, the multiplicity of 
examples of this kind grows much too important each day 
to permit of denying to a whole collectivity of phenomena 
that right to investigation which one has perhaps excep- 
tionally the option of denying to a few sporadic facts 
without precedent or sequent.” He imagines the guiding 
“Force” as acting coherently and in accordance with a 
great natural law,—it makes “the least possible effort in 
order to produce the greatest possible result.” Thus, if he 
had finished his letters and had had no obvious reason for 
returning to his hotel, the Force would have bad to exert a 
much greater effort—to interpose some singular obstacle—to 
deter him from taking the journey on which his mind was 
immediately bent. The thought of the persons who were not 
deterred from taking the journey, and did perish in the 
accident, will cause some readers to stick at the egoism 
which is implicit in this argument. Dr. Cervesato thinks 
the Force capable of absolute and final intervention when 
necessary by acting by inhibition on the centre of the 
faculty of the will. We are not troubled by his suggestion 
that the Force may “function in the reverse,” and impel a 
man unsuspectingly to his doom; but the difficulty we have 
mentioned before remains with us, that the “ Force” often 
acts on people without any justification. We should like to 
know the proportion between real and false alarms. He says 
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nothing of this, and of course the matter is of its nature 
extremely difficult to investigate. 

Is it material for poets and mystics alone, this “ mysterious 
selection,” as Maeterlinck has called it, which is at work for 
months or years, or perhaps only for moments, among those 
who propose to themselves what will be (or would be if they 
undertook it) a fatal journey? Maeterlinck believes in the 
reality of the guidance, whatever it may be. In a passage 
quoted by Dr. Cervesato he says :— 


“Tt is a remarkable and constant fact that great catastrophes 
claim infinitely fewer victims than the most reasonable proba- 
bilities might have led one to suppose. At the last moment a 
fortuitous or exceptional circumstance is almost always found to 
have kept away half, and sometimes two-thirds, of the persons 
who were threatened by the still invisible danger. A steamer 
that goes to the bottom has generally fewer passengers on board 
than would have been the case had she not been destined to go 
down. ‘T'wo trains that collide, an express that falls over a 
precipice, etc., carry less travellers than they would on a day 
when nothing is going to happen. Should a bridge collapse, 
the accident will generally be found to occur, in defiance of all 
probability, at the moment the crowd has just left it. In the 
case of fires in theatres and other public places, things unfor- 
tunately happen otherwise. But there, as we know, the principal 
danger does not lie in the fire, but in the panic of the terror- 
stricken crowd. Again, a fire-damp explosion will usually occur 
at a time when the number of miners inside the mine is appreciably 
inferior to the number that would habitually be there. Similarly, 
when a powder factory is blown wp, the majority of the workmen, 
who would otherwise all have perished, will be found to have left 
the mill for some trifling, but providential, reason. So true is 
this, that the almost unvarying remark, that we read every day 
in the papers, has become familiar and hackneyed, as: ‘A 
catastrophe which might have assumed terrible proportions was 
fortunately confined, thanks to such and such a circumstance,’ 
etc., etc.; or, ‘One shudders to think what might have happened 
had the accident occurred a moment sooner, when all the work- 
men, all the passengers,’ etc. Is this the clemency of Chance? 
We are becoming ever less inclined to credit it with a per- 
sonality, with design or intelligence. There is more reason in 
the supposition that something in man has defined the disaster ; 
that an obscure but unfailing instinct has preserved a great 
number of people from a danger that was on the point of 
taking shape, of assuming the imminent and imperious form of 
the Inevitable; and that their unconsciousness, taking alarm, 
is seized with hidden panic, which manifests itself outwardly 
in a caprice, a whim, some puerile and inconsistent incident, 
that is yet irresistible and becomes the means of salvation.” 

Is that evidence of a more “legal” kind than we have in 
Wordsworth's lines on “ Presentimgnts” ?—~ 
“ How oft from you, derided Powers! 
Comes Faith that in auspicious hours 
Builds castles, not of air: 
Bodings umsanctioned by the will 
Flow from your visionary skill, 
And teach us to beware.” 
Yet Wordsworth seems genuinely to have believed in pre- 
sentiments as having much more than a poetic value, other- 
wise would he have written the following verse P— 
“ God, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All changes of the element, 
Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
By higher, sometimes humbler, guides, 
When lights of reason fail.” 
Those who would documenter this subject would do well, we 
should think, to collect the evidence on such a terrific event 
as the earthquake at Messina and Reggio. What percentage 
of genuine warnings can they discover among the persons 
who were accidentally kept away from those doomed cities ? 





SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS. 


Qlous fifty years ago Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, who made the 
hI “Shakespeare Concordance,” published a little anthology 
of “Shakespeare Proverbs.” For a very long time the book 
has been out of print. Messrs. Putnam’s Sons have just 
republished it, with an introduction by Mr. W. F. Rolfe 
(6s. net). The title is perhaps something of a misnomer. 
Few of the wise sayings here collected can rightly be called 
proverbs, though all have the necessary proverbial ingredients 
of “ shortness, sense, and salt.” Half of them will, we venture 
to say, be new to all but Shakespeare scholars, and the reader 
will marvel as he turns over the pages, not that so many of 
the sentences before him have passed into the language, but 
that so many have not. 

Much of the social counsel here set before us in pointed 
and succinct form is as applicable to-day as when it was 





ee 
written. Is it because the genius of the great poet strike 
below those superficial strata of human mind and charagt, 
which change with the years, er have our times a great deg) 
in common with those of Elizabeth? Shakespeare speaks to 
a society rejoicing in a new freedom of thought and speee), 
which has ceased to obey the snaffle of convention and require 
the curb of the critic, “Let’s teach ourselves that honoy, 
able stop, Not to outsport discretion,” he says. It was no 
doubt an unedifying sight then, as now, to see recklessness 
and those ugly forms of high spirits which are common a 
moments of ebullient energy when societies renew their 
youth among men called to conspicuous responsibility j, 
the realms of action and thought. “’Tis not for gravity 
to play at cherry-pit with Satan,” he warned his gener. 
tion. On the other hand, he knew well the dangers of ay 
overstrained seriousness, with its hypersensitive disgust for 
levity and its refusal to study human nature by the light of 
humour, “Since the little wit that fools have was silenced, thg 
little foolery that wise men have makes a great show.” 4 
society which is too strict will have a silly side. Moreover, 
hardihood is the product of freedom alone; a certain amount 
of give-and-take is an absolute necessity. It is impossible to 
some men to enjoy a joke against themselves, but all wise 
men will put a good face upon it. “He that a fool doth 
very wisely hit Doth very foolishly, although he smart, Not 
to seem senseless of the bob.” After all, “there is no slander 
in an allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail.” Good 
temper is one of the essential ingredients in dignity, a trusty 
weapon of defence always, and sometimes an instrument of 
justice. “The robb’d that smiles steuls something from the 
thief.” 

Modern philosophers take, on the whole, a worse view of 
human nature than Shakespeare took. The sombre senti- 
mentalism which dwells only upon the sordid and the sad 
belongs to smaller men. On the other hand, he indulged 
none of those rose-coloured theories which maintain that the 
spurs of hope and of fear are unnecessary to keep human 
nature climbing,—in a word, to keep men from idleness and 
consequent degeneration. “The sweat of industry would dry 
and die But for the end it works to,” he said. As to a just 
reward of labour, that is a matter of circumstance,—a sliding. 
scile regulated by that measure of the common mind which 
we call “standard.” “He is well paid that is well satisfied.” 
That is all one can say. Again, like all realists, he will 
not blink those unideal facts which again and again 
drive good men to despair. Man desires power by nature, 
and as soon as we are out of savagery property gives it, 
and therefore we must count with the fact of undeserved 
influence. To refuse to do so is to live politically in a fool's 
paradise. “ Huve is have, however men docatch.” Prosperity 
is to the individual, for good or evil, a source of strength, 
whether a man use it to pull forward the car of progress or 
whether he only “ wax fat and kick.” Adversity may give 
endurance, but it is success which imparts daring, and daring 
is a great social asset. Unfortunately it is a quality occa- 
sionally found in men who would do less harm as cowards. 
Luck is a solvent alike of fear and caution. Now and then, 
too, it acts as a corrosive upon conscience. “ Winning,” the 
wise man tells us, “will put any man into courage.” The 
leisure of the few was in Shakespeare's eyes a fruitful thing 
for the many. “The hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense,” he said. Fastidiousness may be useful where 
it is natural. To all men their ideal, ‘Some men must love 
my lady, and some Joan.” As to happiness, it has, of course, 
little connexion with status, though too much work destroys 
it more effectually than too much leisure, whatever the 
philosophers may say. Happiness is not a question of levels 
but of attainments. One man’s fall may leave him on the 
same level as another man’s rise. Actually they stand on 
the same ground, spiritually they are miles apart. It is no 
argument to say: “ Why does this man complain of loss of 
privilege? He has still as much as the majority.” It may 
be well for the world he should suffer, but his suffering is 
real, and he will act like a man in pain. It is inevitable 
“The soul and body rive not more in parting Than greatness 
going off.” 

But if we leave manners and social matters and the affairs 
of the world and come to morals and the things of the spirit, 
the ordinary man will find again among these so-called 
proverbs a hundred sayings which are marvellonsly trenchant 
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and so seldom quoted as to be virtually new. “To die is to be 
banish’d from myself,” we read, and the words are worthy to 
stand beside the great soliloquy of Hamlet. Again, “those 
wounds heal ill that men do give ourselves,” How many 
separate smarts testify to the truth of these words as we read. 
Many considerations, including Christianity, move us to 
forgive our enemies. We may come to think we misunderstood 
them, or we may despise them too heartily to remember their 
affronts. “Time is the old justice that examines all offenders,” 
and not unfrequently lets them off for want of sufficient 
evidence. But when a man is dealing with himself there are 
no doubts whereof he can take the benefit. A self-inflicted 
wound must fester. It is the wound of a friend. 

We have all in some sense a good conceit of ourselves, 
though, as Shakespeare tells us, “ there’s not one wise man 
among twenty that will praise himself.” The affirmative 
deduction which underlies the negative assertion is rather 
startling. It is a generally asserted dogma that no wise 
men praise themselves. Shakespeare, however, appears to 
think that a fair percentage do do it. Probably the con- 
vention of self-disparagement is stronger than it used to 
be, but there are still some wise men who lack the rare 
grace of humility, and who never trouble to affect it. This 
peculiar form of sincerity is not attractive, but it does not 
preclude wisdom. Self-reliance runs in some men to self- 
approval, a more efficient, if a less excusable, peculiarity than 
self-distrust. There are some men whose faults may almost 
be said to be of moral advantage to them, just as it is true 
that “to some kinds of men Their graces serve them but as 
enemies.” The sympathetic person who can see both sides is 
sometimes destined to destroy his own good cause, while a 
headstrong prejudice in a strong man may act as an armour 
against every temptation to temporise or to betray the 
smallest trust. Where self-disparagement is a mere sacrifice 
to fashion it has, of course, nothing to do with either 
defects or virtues; but the fashion does offer a convenient 
cover for the man who is determined to run away from duty, 
or who regards passivity as the lever whereby all responsi- 
bilities may be shifted. ‘Omittance is no quittance,” said 
Shakespeare, knocking, in four words, the standing-ground 
from under the shirker. Truly “the words of the wise are 
as goads.” Shakespeare, as a moralist, does not deal in con- 
clusions, nor does he lay down the law, yet his words remain 
potent in the region of morality to drive men to thought and 
to action. 





ON THE CHOICE OF A SITE. 
HE site is for a house in the country, and the first 
necessity is that it must stand high and command a 
fine view. It should be a view clear to the horizon miles 
away, and the most distant horizon should be southern or 
western, or both. The house should look directly into the 
fine view; its aspect should be south, and it should be pro- 
tected from the north and the east by the brow of a hill. 
Next to the view come the trees. There must be a possibility 
of shade in sunshine; there must be trees to form the nucleus 
of a garden,—trees round which a garden could be set; and 
the trees should be old and large, elms or oaks or yews. As 
to the soil, gravel or sand is best, for the house should be dry 
and well drained; but the soil is not a matter on which 
decision should be adamant. Nobody would choose if he 
could help it a deep, holding clay cropping right up to the 
surface, but there are clays which can be tolerated. Chalk 
some would avoid, and especially water from a chalk spring, 
but chalk is not impossible; and you may get from chalk hills, 
too, as fine views as from any high ground. But gravel, 
doubtless, is better. With the question of soil comes the 
question of water. There must be a good water-supply, best, 
of course, if it is laid on from the main ; but if not, there must 
be good water from a spring or from wells. Pumping is an 
employment to avoid; neither the pumper nor those for whom 

he pumps are the happier for that form of exercise. 

So much for first essentials. Next comes the relation of 
the site to other sites or places, means of communication, and 
soon. Distance from a railway station, and distance of the 
railway station from London, are two important points. The 
railway station should not be so far from London or so badly 
served with trains as to make it difficult or impossible to 
travel backwards and forwards every day. Perhaps an hour 
in the train is the longest time that ean be borne with comfort, 





but an hour and twenty minutes, or even an hour and a half, 
would not be absolutely out of the question. The longer the 
railway journey from London, the better chance of a house in 
genuine country, is a proposition which is fairly self-evident. 
As to the distance of the house from the station, a motor-car 
annihilates distance; but we will forbid the house a motor- 
car, and aim at a site not more than a mile and a half from 
the station, which is about the limit of a comfortable walk for 
most men; a mile would be better. Other distances are 
important. The distance to the nearest village involves the 
question whether ordinary necessaries of life could be procured 
at a few minutes’ notice. The neighbourhood of a town with 
good shops is a point to be considered; if there are no shops 
within easy range, the ulternative is probably the ordering of 
supplies from London. The village, again, in all likelihood 
holds the nearest post-office, and it is a considerable 
disadvantage to be a long way from the post-office. A 
church within a mile is an advantage; but the church, as 
a rule, would go with the village; if the village is near, the 
church would be near. ‘The doctor must be near too, or at least 
there must be easy communication with him. In the country 
the doctor would probably have a motor-car, so that the 
distance of his house from yours would not matter within a 
mile or two, but it must be easy to summon him, perhaps on 
the telephone. Other considerations follow, if the house is to 
be to any degree self-contained. If it is to supply its own 
milk, there must be pasturage attached or obtainable for the 
cows. The soil should be good enough to grow vegetables 
and fruit in kitchen-garden and orchard. The house should 
stand well back from the road, to avoid the dust and noise of 
motor-cars; and, indeed, for that purpose it should be on a 
side road, not a main road. It would be an advantage if a 
copse or belt of trees stood between the house and the road; 
a copse, for that matter, is desirable in any case, on the 
northern or eastern side of the house for preference, so as to 
shelter from the wind and not interrupt the view. Lastly, 
there should be some provision, in choosing a site for an ideal 
house and garden, to prevent being “ built in,” or having the 
view spoiled, or the neighbourhood cheapened by bad and 
tasteless building. 

There are all the necessary conditions, or most of them, 
and in looking for the ideal site, or for the house already 
existing on the ideal site, the counting of the difficulties 
and the disadvantages is a business which demands the 
discrimination of a Judge, the temper of Mark Tapley, 
and the perseverance of Sisyphus. Probably the search 
begins with the quest of an existing house; perhaps an 
old farmhouse with a walled garden. Unfortunately most 
old farmhouses were not built high on the hill, but down 
in the valley so as to be near water and the roadway. 
Height, again, has its disadvantages. You may have to 
make a road or a drive up the hill, and roads cost a great 
deal of money; then, too, it may be a severe climb to the 
top, or to the level where the house is to stand, and that 
may be awkward for visitors, or for tradesmen, or for servants, 
or for nurses and children. The soil supplies endless diffi- 
culties. You may find a house with almost everything you 
could ask of a house as regards position; there may be a 
garden full of flowers, and a wood adjoining it, perhaps, 
which in May would tempt the most cautions to throw 
all other considerations to the wind by the mere glory 
of its carpet of primroses and orchids and bluebells; 
and then you may learn accidentally that the clay on 
which the house stands is so hopelessly 
that the place is baked like a brick in summer, and 
puddled like a pond in winter. Chalk, which is dry and 
well drained, may be so dry us to prevent grass from growing 
or flowers from blossoming. Sand may be so bot that it 
scorches grass from the field and wilts flower-borders and 
shrubs in an afternoon. The site may be perfect as regards 
soil and position, and fail for want of trees, or for difficulties 
of water, or for the mere loneliness of it. Not all servants 
will stay in service in a house buried deep in the country. 
They look for “evenings out,” and Sunday walks, and shops 
where they can buy little necessaries and luxuries of dress. 
They miss the sound of other voices; they like the vigour and 
the neighbourliness of town and village life; they may even 
be unhappy when the master or the mistress of the house goes 
away for a visit, or for a holiday. Life can grow duller even 
with less work to do. To the master of the louse the 
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travelling from the rush and stress of work in London to the 
deep solitude of the country may be the most refreshing and 
exhilarating change. He may listen for the cuckoo in the sun 
and rain, and work the next day the better for knowing that 
he will hear it again in the evening. To the servant the 
whistle of a locomotive might be infinitely more musical; the 
solitude of the bird-haunted garden may wrap like a prison. 

The ideal eludes and escapes. The practical reality arrives 
without being expected. One of the advantages which the 
site-seeker hoped to find in company with other advantages 
suddenly appears in compavy with disadvantages, but in so 
overwhelming a form as to make the disadvantages worth 
enduring. Perhaps the view conquers most often. To get a 
view of a wide expanse of English country shading for mile 
after mile from green into blue and grey, with the wind 
travelling salt and cool from a southern sea, with the glory 
of summer suns dipping to western hills; to be sure of that 
view through working days to the end is to be sure of much. 
The choice of the site may come as a surprise, almost as a 
contradiction, like the sudden decision of the good Doctor in 
Stevenson’s “Treasure of Franchard.” The Doctor con- 
gratulated his wife on their good fortune in having no 
children, on their wisdom in having adopted none. “‘ And 
I am all the better pleased with our wisdom,’ ” he finished 
by declaring, “‘because—because——’ He looked at her 
sbarply.—‘ Because what?’ she asked, with a faint pre- 
monition of danger.—‘ Because I have found the right 
person,’ said the Doctor firmly, ‘and sball adopt him this 
afternoon.’” That is an afternoon and an adoption which, 
sooner or later, come to most seekers after the ideal site for 
a house. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
somaiiiieeiam 
“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 
[To mx Eprron or tux “Sprcraton.” | 
Srr,—You printed on March 27th a letter, which was mine, over 
the signature “ Pastor Ovium.” The writer mentioned that, 
against certain prejudices of some good men, he had been 
exhorting his own flock “to join the Territorial Army like 
Christians.” England, he urged, was in danger of losing her 
place in the world to new competitors bent on taking it; to 
lose it was to lose her Empire, which is her appointed way of 
serving God; but she could keep it only if her citizens con- 
sented to make sacrifices. Our young men have to sacrifice 
ease and self-pleasing ways to go into camp; the rest of us 
some of our pleasures, the motoring or the drink, according to 
the case; employers some profits, while their workmen drill; 
statesmen some votes, to tell the people hard truths; Labour 
leaders their zeal of class; pacifists their dream of human 
virtue; party men some watchwords grown out of date; 
pietists some maxims needing revision; parents their easy- 
going neglect of discipline; mothers the last infirmity, the 
selfishness of keeping all the unselfishness to themselves. 
Last, “our ministers of the Word must sacrifice some lesser 
themes to preach the eternal lesson of the Cross in the terms 
and with the instances of the hour.” This letter induced a 
controversy in your columns. But, also, it had a private con- 
sequence. Lay friends came to me and said: “ What you 
urge is very true; we want a crusade, as you say; but the 
Church ought to lead us, and why don’t all you clergy preach 
this crusade?” Yes, why do we not? I propose that we 
begin; that we delay no more to redeem the time in 
days that are evil. When comes such an opportunity 


again? When shall we be able to present the Gospel 
doctrine of sacrifice in a form so practical and so 
plain? How can we preach the lesson of the Cross more 


pointedly than when we may tell the idler and malingerer 
that he is no Christian, and assure the chivalrous that to go 
for a soldier is to go on a crusade? Let us begin. We of the 
Church of England first, because we are charged with a 
defined and public responsibility to concern ourselves in the 
religious welfare of the nation. But also our brethren in all 
Christian Churches of the land; for this cause is theirs and 
ours without distinction ; no difference of political, or, within 
the bond of Christianity, of religious, creed touches this 
common duty. The way to begin would seem to be that those 
who most sympathise with this proposal should find one 
another out. We can then seek the concurrence of our 








ee 
equals, and the sanction, aid, direction of our leaders in oy 
several Communions. After that we can go to work. I woul 
therefore suggest as a beginning that those whose sympathy 
with the proposal is strong and also practical should oq, 
municate it in brief terms to me at the address given beloy 
One word more. No one is hereby asked to commit hime 
to any particular scheme of practical action, such as ig Loy 
Roberts's Bill. All that is here advanced is that a Christig 
man must sacrifice self to country in all ways, and therefore, 
if needful, in the bearing of arms. He is bound to thiy 
sacrifice by the Ten Commandments; for he bears arms thy § 
he may do his duty to his neighbour, and England ig }j, 9 
nearest neighbour; and that he may do his duty to God, fy 
the Empire is God’s task for England. Further, he is boun © 
to it by the Gospel, of which the symbol is the Cross—Iay, 777 
Sir, &., JoHN HuntLey SKRINE, a. es 
Vicar of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, 


[We hope that Mr. Skrine will obtain a wide response ty 
his letter. His proposal is, we feel sure, much more likely to 
be fruitful than any attempt to found a new League. Let th 
Churches lead in making the national spirit of patriotism bum 7 
with a brighter and clearer flame. That there is no spiritual 7) 
decadence in the nation we are convinced, but a concentration ee 
of effort is very necessary. What is everybody's duty is jy 7 
danger of becoming nobody’s duty. A lad who lately joinel § 
the Territorial Army was asked why he bad not joined befor, 77 
“T did not know I was wanted,” was his reply. If Mr. Skrim © 
accomplishes his desire, our young men will learn that they 
are wanted to serve their country, and they will learn it ip 
the best possible way.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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A REGISTER OF TRAINED MEN. 


[To raw Epvrror or tae “Srecraron,” | ai 


Sir,—I read with much interest your article of last week a © 
“A Register of Trained Men.” It may interest your readen 7 
to know that such a register was actually originated by 
me in the North-Eastern District in 1901. You were » 
kind as to write an article on the scheme which I then started 
under the name of “ Local Guides for Home Defence.” This 
corps initiated the idea of Motor Corps, the Legion of 
Frontiersmen, and Boy Scouts. It also included all rife 
clubs, bicycle corps, &c. I send you the form which had to 
be signed, and you will see that the last question—viz, 
“Kindly write on the back the names and addresses 
of apy person in your neighbourhood whom you would 
recommend me to invite to join the Corps of Guides”— 
would have supplied the register you speak of. Lord Roberts 
wrote thanking me for starting this scheme, but later the 
authorities decided not to proceed with it. The Petty 
Sessional Division was the unit, and only working those along 
the coast from Berwick to the Wash, we obtained about a 
thousand signed forms, some of which were endorsed with as 
many as thirty names. Therefore if it had been persevered 
with, and the Lords-Lieutenant had taken it up, as Lord Grey 
did in Northumberland, or in the same manner as they after. 
wards ran the Territorial system, we should by now have had 
a voluntary local commando in every Petty Sessional Division. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., W. L. Davipson, Colonel. 
5 St. George’s Square. 


Ce 


« 


Les Se 


{To Tur Kprron oF Tia “Seecraton.” ] 
Sir,—The interesting account which appears in last week's 
Spectator of the experiment initiated by the Surrey Terri- 
torial Association of creating a register of trained men gives 
rise to the hope that further important developments of 4 
similar nature will take place all over the country at no far 
distant date. Doubtless the future of the movement depends 
upon the success which attends the work of the Surry 
Association, but it is difficult to exaggerate the far-reaching 
results which the present proposals may have, as they clearly 
show that the authorities have at last recognised that we 
cannot afford to throw away our military capital as was done 
with over fifty thousand Volunteers annually, simply because 
we lacked the imagination necessary to realise bow vital it 
was for a country to keep in touch with all its trained men. 
There is an historical precedent for the establishment of such 
a register. In April, 1798, when the country was threatened 
by invasion from France on the one hand, and by the revolt 
tionary teachings of the Corresponding Societies on the other, 
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an Act of Parliament (88 George III, c. 27) was passed 
“for applying in the most expeditious manner, and with the 
t, the voluntary services of the King’s loyal 


greatest effec , - . 
subjects for the defence of the Kingdom.” Major Sebag- 


Montefiore in his “ History of the Volunteer Forces ” (p. 189) 
describes the scope of the measure as follows :— 

“Under the provisions of this statute the Lords-Lieutenant 
were required to obtain returns of the numbers of able-bodied 
men between the ages of fifteen and sixty resident within their 
counties, together with particulars of the terms and conditions 
under which such proportions of the population would, if required, 
be willing to serve. The exact nature of the services to be 
rendered in each case was also to be stated. All classes of urban 
and rural inhabitants were embraced by the inquiry. It was an 
jeavour to ascertain, in as thorough and complete a manner as 


en ; “ 
possible, the actual quantity and quality of available service that 
might be forthcoming in the hour of need. No one was forgotten. 


Owners and drivers of horses and cattle, ferrymen, boatmen, and 
labourers of every description were requested to state the terms 
on which, if called upon, they would be prepared to give their 
services to the Government; whilst provision was made for 
arraying, training, and exercising those who were willing to join 
the armed ranks.” 
The underlying principle of the measure, as the Government 
carefully explained, was voluntary, for, as the much-abused 
Secretary of State for War, Henry Dundas, wrote: “I indus- 
triously made the provisions of it general, that full latitude 
might be given to the zeal of loyal inhabitants to act in the 
mode most consonant to their own disposition and public 
spirit.” At the present moment no one can be compelled to 
produce his “carriages, animals, and vessels” for inspection, 
and efficiency in our military organisation must suffer in con- 
sequence. Is it too much to hope that, given the success of 
the proposed register of trained men, the scheme established 
by Pitt’s Government a hundred and eleven years ago can be 
revived according to modern requirements, even if on an 
entirely voluntary basis P—I am, Sir, X&c., 

Balliol House, Toynbee Hall, E. 


J. S. Omonpn. 


WINDFALLS. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE 
Str,—The leading columns of your last issue contain a 
criticism of some letters recently written by me to the Times 
on the subject of windfalls. In the course of this criticism 
considerable energy is expended upon the demolition of my 
supposed view that anticipated increments of land value are 
windfalls, and ought for that reason to be taxed. If you will 
refer again to the letters which you are criticising, you will 
notice that the greater part of the longest of them is devoted 
to an express repudiation of that view! In the genial banter 
at the close of your article you suggest that I should “issue 
a new professorial edict.” If that were possible, I should have 
no difficulty in selecting a topic with which the edict might 
deal. It would summon from their lair all anonymous writers 
in newspapers, and probibit them, on pain of deportation, 
from attributing, even to professors, the precise opposite of 
what they have said.—I am, Sir, &e., A. C. Piaov. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


** Spectator.” ] 


[We greatly regret that we misunderstood Professor Pigou's 
meaning, for no one will, of course, wish to challenge his 
interpretation of his own letter. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, however, his letter was interpreted us we interpreted 
it by the Prime Minister, the Westminster Gazette, and the 
bulk of the Liberal Press.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND TAXATION. 
[To tux Evrror or tue “ Srrctaton.” | 
Sir,—Can you spare a small space for an endeavour to call 
attention to the specially interesting and instructive article 
under the above heading in your issue of July 10th? It 
certainly appears sound, and assuming this, is undoubtedly 
well described as “ the common-sense of the whole business.” 
All that is wanted is circulation; it cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive to many, and so most useful in the present political and 
financial crisis occasioned by the Asquith and Co. Budget. 
The pith of the article is the pointing out that the piling of 
different taxes into one Bill does not prevent the Lords from 
giving or withholding their assent to any one of the taxes by 
itself. They canalter the Bill without rejecting the whole. 
In conclusion, allow me, Sir, to mention two practical and 
convincing letters in the same issue, one signed “ E. B.” and 
the other Daniel Birt, on the injustice of the proposed 





Increment-tax ; and a third from Professor Goldwin Smith 

declaring himself a Radical, but nevertheless upholding a 

Second Chamber as indispensable for the government of the 

British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., CHETWYND. 
Sturminster, Newton, Dorset. 





THE LORDS AND THE LAND CLAUSES. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sr1r,—I have no wish to enter the general controversy or 
canvass the special Constitutional soundness of your suggestion 
last week that the Lords can, and should, dissect out of the 
Finance Bill of the year any separate tax based on a separate 
Resolution of Ways and Means, and reject that tax as if it were 
a complete Bill. But I hope I may be allowed to offer 
comment on possible results if your advice is taken. I write 
as a Liberal who strongly supported your principle of 1905,— 
that Free-trade was the supreme necessity for the future of 
this country, and that its maintenance was worth many 
sacrifices. 

Now it is notorious that in the Lords the Land-taxes have 
few friends, the License-duties are equally detested, and the 
increased Income-tax, super-tax, and the new Death-duties 
would all run a chance of ostracism. It is notorious also 
that the Lords, with some splendid exceptions, are eager 
supporters of Protection in all its forms. Is not your 
suggestion the strongest incentive to the Lords, not merely 
to eliminate the Land-taxes, or such separate proposals, 
based on separate Resolutions in the Land-tax clauses as 
are objected to, but to destroy one by one every essential 
proposal in the Budget, without which the whole scheme 
of providing for the wants of the year falls to the ground ? 
Each tax removed necessitates some new tax to replace it. 
Collectively your policy of excision would result in the 
strongest conceivable vote of the Lords that a Tariff 
Reform Budget should be substituted. You cannot lay down 
a principle like this, and then arrest its operation arbitrarily at 
exactly the point which satisfies your own hypothesis, but does 
not satisfy the demands of what is, after all, the Assembly of 
all the powerful class interests. Is it seriously wished by 
Free-trade Unionists to bring about this situation, and to 
throw their strength on the side which must logically and 
inevitably be the side of Protection as aguinst Free-trade ? 

I would, with all respect, put it to you whether the objects 
which you treat as supreme might not be better secured by a 
wholly different policy. Granted that the Land-tax clauses 
are not in form or machinery quite what all of us have wished 
—many Liberals take exception to parts of them—is it not 
perfectly possible to work the dross out? To my mind, the 
dangers latent, or patent, in these clauses have been three, 
and each of the three is either in process of being wholly 
removed, or can obviously be removed, in the House cof 
Commons. 

(1) The Bill did not give satisfactory and complete effect 
to the avowed intention of the Government to exempt agricul- 
tural land, where really agricultural land, from Increment and 
Undeveloped Land Duty. Heavier taxation has become neces- 
sary, and even where put on the right men and things in the right 
way, some of it (e.g., Death-duties) must filter down and reach 
the working agriculturist. That is part of the inevitable 
economic law of the diffusion of taxes. But it is intolerable 
that land, so far as it is the raw material and instrument of 
agricultural enterprise and labour, and that bold and ingenious 
improvements and changes of cultivation, bringing not only 
increased profits to occupiers and rents to owners, but immense 
indirect gain to the nation at large, should have imposed on 
them any burdens of taxation, direct or indirect. Now, I submit 
under this head that we have every assurance that the defective 
provisions of the Bill, so far as not yet put rigbt, are in process 
of being put right. It may be taken as agreed that full effect 
will be given to the principle here laid down. There are 
plenty of men on both sides of the House who are going to 
see this matter through by insisting on the indispensable 
amendments. 

(2) The Land-taxes, when taken together with Income-tax, 
super-tax, and Death-duties, may, in the average of cases, 
be found to impose on the owner of land a collective burden 
which, when interpreted as a percentage on the income derived 
from the land, may substantially exceed the fair proportion 
as compared with the percentage of income taken from the 
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owner of personal property. If the duplicated incidence of 
these several taxes does in effect violate the canon of taxation 
that there should be equality of sacrifice, this duplication must 
be equitably corrected in the House of Commons. For purposes 
of taxation, land and its revenues must be treated exactly like 
any other form of property. 

(3) The misinterpretation of the Land-tax proposals eagerly 
put upon them by the Socialists, and by some Liberals who 
agree with them that, in the words of Lord Hugh Cecil, they 
“enshrine within them the principle of land nationalisation,” 
ought to be repudiated in express terms by the Government 
in the House of Commons. Henry George and some of his 
followers in this country have suggested that the whole of the 
capital value of land may be transferred to the State bit by 
bit through progressive taxation of land values. It is, I 
submit, no more probable that Parliament would sanction 
such “robbery without compensation” than that it would 
sanction the extension of Schedule A, as we have it now, to 
such a point that it would extinguish rent, or Schedule D to 
such a point that it would appropriate to the State all the 
profits of all the industries. Parliament can do anything ; 
but such things are dreamed of, not done. The thing is pre- 
posterous. But even so, it should be made clear, indisputable, 
final,—even to the mad dreamers! 

In conclusion, what is the principle underlying these Land- 
tax clauses except that there is a “ public value” attaching to 
urban and quasi-urban land which may reasonably be taxed, 
on the ground that it is created by the community and 
not by the owner? This is the principle laid down by the 
economists, and adopted, after cutting off what is exaggerated, 
fanciful, and unworkable, by Lord Balfour of Burleigh in his 
admirable Report on “ Urban Rating and Site Values.”* The 
Finance Bill makes the machinery Imperial, in accordance 
with the opinion of some leading economists of the day, 
while Lord Balfour made it local. Lord Balfour wanted 
the money for the locality. The Government, after 
pressure, has gone half-way to meet this view, and 
most rightly. The Government scheme is more ambitious, 
and its machinery more complicated. Perhaps it might with 
advantage be simplified. But, after all, Lord Balfour was 
not drafting a Bill, but a Report, or he might have found that 
the actual working out of even his own limited proposals 
would have its complications too. Many of us would have 
been quite content to have seen his recommendations, limited 
as they are, put into legislative form. But when we note that 
Lord Balfour accepted the principle and the machinery of 
separating the site from the total value, and taxing the site 
value to meet the benefits conferred by local expenditure, and 
that, further, he recommended the imposition of his “new 
site value rate” on “uncovered”—i.e., undeveloped—land 
which was ripe for building (p. 173), it is impossible seriously to 
question the proposition that we are on common ground, and 
that what separates us is rather a matter of degree and 
method than of principle. Surely, I submit, it is a time, not for 
breathing destruction, but for patiently amending what may 
be wrong, and strengthening what is right, in these clauses. 
And if those who preach moderation and good sense cannot 
get things absolutely their own way, they can get enough 
to enable them to say: This is better than surrender to the 
deadly demoralisation of Tariff Reform.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne, Francois A. CHANNING. 


[Sir Francis Channing writes with a moderation too seldom 
met with, but we fear that his views are about as likely to 
influence the Chancellor of the Exchequer as they are to 
affect the weather, We do not know whether Lord Balfour 
would accept Sir Francis Channing’s description of his 
proposals, but even if he did we should not be moved. When 
the Report was issued we expressed our profound disagree- 
ment with most of its recommendations. Tax rich people 
highly by all means, but do not tax people, whether rich or 
poor, because they hold a particular kind of property. You 
can build nothing on such a foundation of paradox as that. 
Free-trade may still be saved, but it will not be by such 
violations of all the principles of free exchange as the Land- 
taxes which Sir Francis Channing asks us to swallow with 
a little water. He evidently still regards the present Govern- 
ment as true friends of Free-trade. We regard them as 





* Appended to the Report of the Local Taxation Commission (Cd. 638, 1901), 
pp. 149-76; see specially pp. 175-76, 





i 
among its worst enemies. That they are not conscious enemig 
does not alter the fact.—Ep. Spectator.) 


[To tae Eprror or tus “ Srsgcrator.”} 

S1r,—With the views expressed in your article of last Satur. 
day on “The House of Lords and Taxation” I respectfully 
agree,—that the House of Lords ought to insist on amending 
the Finance Bill by striking out the land taxation clauses, ]t 
appears to me, however, that the arguments by which yoy 
support those views would have more effect upon some people 
if the point of attack were slightly shifted. You seem to 
have attacked a strong position unnecessarily, and to have 
neglected a weaker one. 

The position of those whe rely on the precedents for allow. 
ing the House of Lords two courses only in dealing with 
Money Bills—either to accept or reject—is undeniably a strong 
one. Why waste energy and logic in trying to persuade them 
that there really isa third course permissible? How strong 
the two-course position is may be seen by considering for 4 
moment the analogous case of an Upper House in some of 
the oversea dominions. The newer Constitutions usually 
define the power of the Upper House expressly, and say in s0 
many words that a Taxing or Money Bill may not be con. 
sidered. But the older Constitutions do not always do this, 
and the exact limits of the Upper House’s powers are left at 
large,—so far as the actual words of the Constitation go. In 
such cases the same question arises as in England, as to 
whether a Money Bill may be amended, but with this vital 
difference,—that the Constitution, being a “paper” one, the 
powers of the Legislature and its branches are legal questions 
that can be decided in Courts of Law. Now on more than 
one occasion this question of the right of the Upper House 
to amend Money Bills has very nearly reached the Courts. 
Legal advice has been sought, and so far that advice has been 
to the effect that the Upper House has no power to amend. 
That means that, in the opinion of those who gave the advice, 
the “precedents” have gone as far as it is possible to go 
under the British Constitution towards making the right of 
the Commons a legal right, for the ground of this opinion is 
the similarity between the unwritten Britigh and the written 
oversea Constitutions. That is the strength of the two-course 
position. 

But, in urging that the Lords really have a right to 
amend, and should amend, the present Finance Bill, surely 
an irrefutable argument is this: Our Constitution knows 
nothing of legal rights short of rights that are the subject 
of complete acquiescence on the part of every branch of 
the Legislature. The Lords do not acquiesce in the claim 
of the Commons that the third course of amending a Money 
Bill is in no circumstances open to the Lords. These 
questions cannot be settled in Courts of Law, or by any other 
tribunal than the whole body of electors. Let the Lords, 
therefore, insist on their right of amendment, and ask the 
electors—the country at large—to sanction this right once for 
all. It is tolerably certain that the House of Lords will be 
able to see beforehand whether their action is to be approved 
or not. They will, of course, only insist on amending if they 
believe the country is with them. The country will decide 
between Lords and Commons. But it should be firmly and 
persistently pressed home on electors and politicians that the 
claim of the Commons cannot, in the nature of things, be 
regarded as a “legal” right under our Constitution, so long 
as it is not acquiesced in by the Lords.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JamMEs Epwarp Hoae. 

8 New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 





HOW SHALL WE GOVERN INDIA? 
(To trum Epiror or tux “Srecraton.”] 
Six,—May I express my appreciation of the wisdom and good 
sense of the article in your issue of July 10th, “ How Shall We 
Govern India”? I think that to consideration of the interests 
of the people of India might be added the interests of the 
British Empire outside India, though both are largely 
identical. The situation in a way resembles that which led 
to the election of Aristides as Archon. Every elector nomi- 
nated himself first, and Aristides second. I write from 
memory of schooldays. So the nationalities and religious 
sects which make up “ India,” though they may, as you write, 
heartily dislike British rule, would each in the first place 
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desire predominance for itself, but would undoubtedly give 


British government as the alternative. We may infer from 
this that government by the British best meets the general 
us of Indian opinion.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
ane Gro. CurysTIz, Colonel. 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham. 





[To rux Eptror or THE * Spacrator.”} 

Sim,—Your theoretical summary of the basis of our rule in 
India is extremely attractive as an attempt at a logical 
explanation of the fact that we are in India, and as a summary 
of the reasons that justify us in staying there. But surely 
you go beyond the necessities of the case in urging that we 
“shall not get gratitude, and we ought not to expect it.” We 
do expect it, and we do get it, from the masses at least, and 
in the form of the contented acquiescence which alone makes 
economical administration possible in India. There is probably 
no country which per capita is so cheaply governed as India. 
Especially is this the case in Bengal, where two or three 
civilians in a district manage the affairs of a population equal 
to that of one of the smaller European kingdoms. This is 
simply due to the fact that the mass of the people are, 
rightly or wrongly, profoundly satisfied with our system of 
administration. Let me quote a few lines from a letter 
received by this mérning’s mail from India (the writer is not 
in Bengal) :— 

“The peasant here is a mild creature on the whole—in fact too 

soft, and Indian politics are little in evidence here, much less 
than in England. I find the village people exactly the same as 
ever, if not better disposed. The mill population (there are many 
mills here) and the city people need more contact with Europeans 
(I do not see how they are to get it). The villager sees our best 
side, and likes us. I fear the town factory hand is taught ill of 
us on every side.” 
The problem is largely economical. India is slowly growing 
out of the acquiescent agricultural stage, partly because of 
the investment of European capital in schemes requiring the 
use of factory labour, and also because there has grown up a 
class of men whose letters you may read in the Times and 
elsewhere,—educated on English lines, and quite honestly 
believing that because they do not like British rule the mass 
of the people do not, and should not, like it either. They 
have the support of kindly and well-meaning doctrinaires and 
theorists over here, who think that English political ideals 
are applicable to all races and all elimates. 

Contented acquiescence is a prime necessity of economical 
government in India. The comparatively few discontented 
people (they could probably people Scotland and Ireland, so 
large is their absolute number) are a cause, not merely of 
anxiety, but of expense, and the expense is borne by the 
acquiescent many. The problem is to enlist the discontented 
few on the side of peace and quietness, in the plain interests 
of those who will have to pay for unrest and its consequences. 
If all India were “going to criticise us in every par- 
ticular,” if even a twentieth part of the population were 
going to do so, the expense of Indian government would 
far surpass the fiscal capacity of the country. Can we 
absorb, utilise, conciliate the discontented classes (I use the 
word “discontented” in no depreciatory sense)? Are Lord 
Morley’s reforms calculated to achieve this result? That 
must depend largely on the statesmanship of the men on the 
spot, our representatives and agents in India, who do and 
must desire to win the gratitude and friendship of the people 
they serve, It is a pity, therefore, that so many Englishmen 
are led, by perfectly honest political theories, to depict 
Englishmen in India as the agents of an outworn and 
tyrannical system of administration. It were better done, 
surely, to devise some means by which the aspirations of the 
discontented few can be reconciled with the continuance of a 
system of administration which suits the many because it is, 
though partly administered by foreigners, not a foreign 
system, but the survival of immemorial habits of social and 
political life.—I am, Sir, &., J. D. A. 





LAND AND THE BUDGET. 

(To rus Evrrox or tax “Sracraton.”! 
Sizn,—Permit me to supplement my letter on this subject, 
published in your issue of June 26th, with two cases the 
figures of which I bave since obtained. 
(1) A farm of eight hundred acres, contiguous to the area 





described in my first letter, strong corn-land, with a small 
amount of pasture (twenty acres), is now let at eight shillings 
an acre. 

(2) The glebe of R. parish, to which the farm just described 
belongs, has fallen in value to less than a fifth of what it was 
seventy years ago. It consists of about five hundred and 
twenty acres, and in the early “forties” it brought in more 
than £800. In 1877 it was let at 26s. per acre, some parcele 
of land bringing in as much as £2. In 1892 the incumbent, 
finding that he was about to have the farm on his hands, 
resigned the living. His successor attempted to cultivate it. 
Some ten years or so ago it was bought at the price of an 
annuity of £150 to the incumbent. The purchaser has not 
made much out of his bargain, for it is now let at siz shillings 
the acre. 

Now this second case seems to me very significant. The 
Church, as possessing tithe rent charge and glebe, hus a very 
great interest in land. This property of hers has for the most 
part greatly diminished in value. Tithe rent charge stands at 
about seven-tenths of its nominal value. Of the depreciation 
of glebe-land I have just given an instance, Is it fair that 
where, from proximity to a centre of population, from the 
presence of minerals under the surface, or any other cause, 
the value bas increased, taxation should be imposed? ‘The 
injustice to the Church appeals to us the more strongly 
because it cripples her power for good; but the principle that 
land should be treated asa unity applies to all owners.—I am, 
Sir, &., SENEX. 





WHY NOT POPULARISE CONSOLS? 
{To rus Epitor ov tus “ Srecraron.” | 

Sir,—I have just read your interesting article on “ Windfalls” 
in the issue of July 10th, in which you remark that reversions 
“are bought and sold almost as freely as Consols.” Pre- 
sumably I may deduce from this statement that it is very 
simple and easy to invest in Consols, but I am here confronted 
with statements, notably in the Hconomist, of the troublesome 
nature of the (what no doubt ought to be simple) operation of 
buying Consols for investment, especially as compared with 
the ease with which French Rentes, for example, can be bought 
and sold. I think you could do a good service to the public 
generally if you were to suggest to, and impress on, the powers 
that be some manner of making this class of investment 
much simpler, and consequently more popular, than it is at 
present.—I am, Sir, &c., Hy. Brieut. 

Grand Hotel, Llandudno, 





TREASURY ENCROACHMENT ON THE RIGHTS 
OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 
(To tux Epiron ov tae * Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—There can be no doubt that the favourable reception 
given to the Superannuation Bill as a whole has been in part 
due to the fact that the Civil Service have been till now under 
the impression that it will in no way affect their present 
position unless they voluntarily accept its provisions. But it 
is now evident, as I have pointed out in the Times of Monday, 
that Section 3 is so worded as to make Section 6 retrospec- 
tive, and the Bill, if passed as it stands, will deprive, and is 
intended to deprive, every present Civil servant of the statutory 
claim that he now possesses to adequate compensation up to 
a limit of two-thirds of his salary should he be compulsorily 
retired through abolition of office. It is true tbat the 
Treasury claims by a practice that has extended for many 
years to have reduced the maximum compensation in such cases 
to what would have been given had the retirement been due to 
sickness. But the Treasury has not succeeded in showing that 
its action has been legal. Inthe opinion of very high authority 
it is not legal, and I cannot believe that any Civil servant 
would willingly part with this statutory right, and am con- 
vinced that very few are aware that it is threatened. The 
question at issue is really of almost Constitutional import- 
ance. Is a benefit deliberately conferred by a Parliamentary 
statute to be swept away by a mere Departmental regulation, 
or so long withheld that the Treasury has at last the temerity 
to declare that it has ceased to exist? I have referred else- 
where to a recent striking example of the injustice of the 
present Treasury practice, which it is now proposed to legalise 
and perpetuate. After seventeen years of entirely satisfactory 
service, an official with bigh qualifications, who was enjoying 
a salary of £850 a year, with the prospect at the age of sixty 
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of a pension of £145 a year, was turned adrift at the age of 
fifty-two with a pension of £99 3s. 4d. per annum.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. M. WorTHINGTON. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
]}To tar Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.”)} 
Srr,—It will hardly be denied that the welfare and the happi- 
ness of a people depend to a large extent on a full and abiding 
sense of security from any possible hostile attack. As in the 
case of an individual, so in that of a nation, success in the 
struggle for existence cannot be reached without complete 
confidence in the maintenance of peace. In order to exercise 
in the fullest measure his powers of usefulness in the world, a 
citizen must dwell in security, “no man making him afraid.” 
Of the great nations of Europe there is only one—the Empire 
of Germany—in which that feeling of confidence prevails. 
Certainly it cannot be said to prevail in England in these 
days,—days in which a foolish and cowardly panic too often 
shows itself. The reason of this difference is not far to seek. 
The young German knows that he need fear no foe, need dread 
no invasion, for he and his comrades are strong men armed 
who keep their house. The young Briton, on the otber hand, 
though potentially a strong man, is yet a man unarmed, who 
pays some one else to keep his house for him. There is but 
one remedy for this, the remedy which you, Sir, have so per- 
sistently and ably advocated, universal service, by land or by 
sea.—I am, Sir, X&c., J. J. GRAHAM Drown. 
Edinburgh. 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

(To tae Epiror or tue ‘“Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—Your interesting article on Glastonbury in the Spectator 
of June 26th, whilst recalling the past, suggests also a question 
for the present. We are all at one in feeling the appeal of 
the place. To Mr. Greswell it is pre-eminently the Church 
of the Celts. But itis also much else besides, and with its 
wealth of long associations it becomes typical of that great 
spiritual communion which unites the Church of to-day with 
mediaeval monk and mason as well as with Arthurian knights 
and hermit saints of a still older day. We must all be at one, 
too, in wishing it to “ become again a source of inspiration” 
in as full a sense as ever it was in the past. And here comes 
in the practical question, and, we fear, also a practical danger. 
The enthusiast’s first instinct is to wish that the same ancient 
Church should be used once more for the same ancient 
worship. Many do not stop to realise that this wish is 
impossible to fulfil. Money is offered for a restoration. 
Guardians of priceless buildings can generally be persuaded 
to restore, and, just as when drunkards are persuaded to 
refresh, the good old plausible plea that no barm will be done 
this time receives one more practical comment. 

If there is any such danger, it is wise to meet it before it 
takes shape, and we would ask you to spare us space to 
implore the public to reflect before they act. An amateur 
may not know that in adapting ruined masonry to carry 
weight and keep out water much will be sacrificed through 
necessity and much through want of appreciation. But he 
ought to be able to see (what he seldom does see) that the 
twentieth century cannot produce  twelfth-century art. 
Between that age and ours the differences are immense. To 
take just one. The old workman was quite different from the 
workman of to-day. He was not educated in Board-schools 
and on the halfpenny Press, but in the schools of folk-lore 
and Nature and real life. He was saturated with legends of 
the saints and of the Holy Grail, and with the ideals and the 
atmosphere of which his art is the expression. The spirit of 
the man lies at the root of architecture as of all arts; and 
unlike causes produce unlike effects even when the mystic 
word “Gothic” has been conjured with. 

Glastonbury Abbey Church as it was in the Middle Ages is 
a thing we can never haveagain. The fragments which remain 
we value for their beauty and their sentiment. The beauty 
which is “a source of inspiration” will not be found in a 
modern lifeless copy, and it certainly will not be found where 
the copy gives out, and the restorer, driven back on conjecture, 
repeats old tags ad nauseam like a schoolboy’s copy of Latin 
verse. The sentimest of an old building is, if possible, even 
more easily destroyed than its beauty. Amidst the ruined 
stones, left as their builders left them, we can soak ourselves 





oo —_——a 
in the ideals of the past and may seem in imagination almost 
to hear the voices and talk with the spirits of the dead. By 
with the old stones refurbished, swamped by unsympathetie 
masses of new work, outflavoured by a pervasive modernity 
—alas! we know the process and the effect—what morty 
with eyes, what ghost with local attachments, would not flee 
the place? Restoration would, in fact, actually repel pre. 
cisely those men who have most imagination and who wonlj 
most value the associations of Glastonbury. Such men woul 
infinitely prefer to hold their common worship in a ney 
church hard by and have the precious relics of the pas 
preserved for them unmutilated. 

My Society has nothing but sympathy with the idea of 
founding a College at Glastonbury which should gather up and 
perpetuate the inspiring traditions of the past. A chapel for 
practical needs would cost little, and should be independent 
of the ruins and should not interfere with them. To restore 
the old buildings would absorb enormous sums, which had far 
better be devoted to living work; and after all, it is living 
work coupled with reverence for our: forefathers which would 
constitute the true “restoration” of the Glastonbury of the 
past.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—The very interesting accounts which have just been 
published of the enterprise of Mr. Charlton Humphreys in 
acquiring the freehold of the Knightsbridge estate must cause 
those who have an eye for the improvement of London to see 
visions. One of the first possibilities to suggest itself is the 
transfer of St. George’s Hospital from its extremely valuable 
but, for the purposes of a hospital, most unsuitable site to 
the quiet situation of Trevor Square. Such a change would 
at one stroke advantage a great public charity, and make 
uvailable the unique site at Hyde Park Corner, in many ways 
the most conspicuous in the Metropolis, for an opera-house or 
other building of like character. London is indebted to the 
private enterprise of her great landlords for the squares, 
which are some of her chief adornments. May the enterprise 
of Mr. Charlton Humphreys be equally beneficent !—I am, 
Sir, &e., Mark H. Jupee. 
7 Pall Mall. 





BRITISH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC LEAGUE. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”’] 
Str,—A League under the above title was formed last 
November to concentrate and combine all patriotic efforts 
on the part of the women of this great country. The League 
numbers over four hundred women up to date, and others are 
joining daily. Practical patriotism being their aim, they 
have already raised funds for a prize at Bisley this summer 
of the value of an annuity for life of £5 for men of 
the Territorial Forces who are under thirty years of age, 
earning an income of less than £130 per annum, and of good 
character. The League has also offered two prizes of the 
value of two guineas and one guinea to the Boy Scouts’ 
organisation for the best essay on scouting, to be written by 
September Ist. The annual subscription is half-a-crown, and 
all moneys, after defraying costs of printing and postage, are 
devoted to the furtherance of our home defences. All women 
ure earnestly requested to join the League, further particulars 
of which may be obtained from the honorary secretary, 
Mrs. Douglas Cooper, 22 Buckingham Gate, S.W.—I an, 
Sir, Xe., ANNIE K. WEsqT, 
Vice-President B.W.P.L. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 
(To Tae Epiror or tae “ Sprecrator.”’ } 
Srir,—In an article in the Spectator of June 26th the writer 
remarks that in 1886 Mr. Chamberlain “placed upon the 
municipal authorities an entirely new responsibility for 
dealing with the unemployed. Since that date the number 
of unemployed has steadily increased.” Illness has pre- 
vented me from addressing you sooner, but I feel sure that the 
Spectator will think it never too late to correct an important 
misstatement. The percentages of unemployment for triennial 
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i ting with 1886, and assuming 6 per cent. for 
gest Se folie :—7°6 per cent., 2°6 per cent., 69 per cent., 
42 per cent., 2°8 per cent., 44 per cent., 53 per cent., 6 per 
aaah Could a statement be more extraordinarily at variance 

‘th the facts? The percentage for the first triennial period 
bay highest of all, and greatly in excess of the average of 
the rest, the percentage for 1886 itself being actually 10:2. 
I enclose the full figures that my averages may be checked. 
Iam aware that, as positive figures, exception may be taken to 
them; but as they are computed on the same lines each year, 
they are quite reliable for comparative purposes, as I am 


using them.—I am, Sir, &e., GrorcE HooKHAM. 





A MOUNTAIN CITY OF PERU. 

[To rue Eprror or Tae “ Sprecrator.”’| 
Srr,—Cerro de Pasco is the highest town in the world. The 
remarkable broad-gauge railway by which it is reached passes 
over a higher altitude—about that of Mont Blanc—and there 
are mining camps and Indian villages at greater elevations. 
It is also true that there are higher railway stations, for on 
the Arequipa-Pauno line the station of Crucero Alto attains 
the stupendous elevation of 14,660 feet; but at 14,200 feet 
above the sea-level there is no other real town of eight 
thousand inhabitants, with a railway station, telegraphs, 
telephones, churches, shops, clubs, hospitals, and Vice-Consuls, 
It is a wonderful example of American enterprise. The section 
of the railway which runs from Oroya to this town belongs 
to the Cerro de Pasco Mining Company, and is extremely 
comfortable, smooth-running, and fast, considering the 
gradients. It passes through fine grassy valleys, grazed by 
countless herds of llamas; and the blue sky, the sparkling 
streams, the snow-peaks, combine with the green pastures to 
give a delightful variety of colours, which afford a striking 
contrast to the uniform brown hue of the barren Chilian 
Andes. It may be added that this line is a section of the 
shadowy Pan-American Railway. As far as Peru is concerned, 
the following figures will show how far from realisation 
is this colossal project:—Lines working, 430 kilométres ; 
lines in construction, 596 kilométres; lines projected, 1,527 
kilométres. 

To get a fair view of Cerro de Pasco it is necessary to go to 
the top of a high rock near the railway station. The town, 
with its little thatched houses and narrow streets, lies in a 
large undulating basin, in which the chief features are the 
tall chimneys and other buildings belonging to the mines. 
In the distance a large lake can be seen, and all around the 
horizon is studded with snow-capped heights. At our feet is 
a busy scene. The useful Indian is everywhere—now driving 
herds of Hamas, the universal mountain carrier, now riding 
mules, or driving small carriages over the undulating roads— 
and all his business is a part of the great work of extracting 
copper and silver from the deep shafts. The rosy cheeks of 
the Indian children, whose healthy colour shines through their 
brown skin, is an unusual sight in sallow South America, for 
the climate is healthy and invigorating. In the winter there 
is a great deal of rain and sleet, but the summer is bright and 
crisp, and all the year round the temperature is equable, one 
of moderate cold in which the thermometer seldom falls much 
below freezing-point. 

In this part of Peru the Andes are enormously rich in 
copper, silver, and other minerals. A few years ago this 
splendid mining estate was purchased by an American com- 
pany at a cost of over five millions sterling, and a year or two 
ago the railway from this town to Oroya was finished. Con- 
sequently at the town and at the smeltry the American citizen 
greatly predominates, but the district is by no means 
exclusively developed by him. There are many English 
copper and silver mines, an English gold mine, and an English 
sheep-farm, while there are many Germans and Austrians 
engaged in various industries. But everything at Cerro de 
Pasco is “run” by the American. There is a spacious club 
where bowls are played nightly, and in the hollow below there 
isa baseball ground. Both these games are characteristically 
American ; they are played at high pressure the whole time; 
the biggest match can be played in about an hour and a half, 
and the players are near enough to the spectutors to hear 
the comments, encouraging or otherwise, that are liberally 
bestowed. The hospitality of the Americans is unbounded, 
and the life is one of the utmost good feeling and good 





fellowship. The only drawback to the visitor's enjoyment 
is the soroche, or mountain sickness, which is almost certain 
to attack a newcomer unless he ascends by very gentle stages, 
and it is strongly reminiscent of the Bay of Biscay. 

Apart from this, Cerro de Pasco is a place to which one 
looks back with great pleasure, and whether we consider the 
immense production of silver, copper, and coal, the fine rail- 
way, or the attractive social life, with its comforts and amuse- 
ments, which has been raised up among these inhospitable 
surroundings, it must be acknowledged that the mining town 
of Cerro de Pasco is one of the most remarkable monuments 
of human energy.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Hirer. 

Cerro de Pasco, Peri. 





DO ANIMALS REASON ?P 
[To THR Epiron or Tus “SrecTaTon,”) 
Sir,—As I see you have of late published letters from 
several correspondents giving instances of cleverness on the 
part of animals, may I contribute the following? I had a pet 
monkey in India, and one day I placed a looking-glass on the 
ground in front of him to see what he would make of it. He 
saw his reflection in the glass, and, supposing it to be another 
monkey, he sprang round to the back of the glass, but of 
course found nothing there. He came back and looked at 
the reflection again, and again rushed round and was again 
disappointed. He then came back, fixed his gaze on the 
monkey in the glass, and kept him in sight while he stretched 
his paw round to the back of the glass and felt for him. 
Another day I was sitting in the verandah receiving the report 
of my company, and the monkey was chained to a pillar of 
the verandah. A soldier was standing before me with his 
rifle at the order. The monkey's curiosity was excited by the 
rifle, and he tried to reach it, but the length of his tether 
did not admit of his touching it. He looked about him, 
picked up a stick that was lying on the ground, reached 
out, and with it tapped the barrel and stock of the rifle as if 
to discover what it was made of. Mr. Ainslie Hight’s story 
of Wagner's parrot, and his query, “Are birds capable of 
irony?” recall to mind the story of the sutler’s parrot in 
“Le Désastre,” by the brothers Margueritte. While the 
routed French army of MacMahon is streaming in wild con- 
fusion along the roads from the battlefield of Woérth, horse and 
foot, guns and baggage waggons all mixed up together, a 
parrot in a cage atop of a sutler’s cart keeps on screaming 
out: “A Berlin! A Berlin! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyree, Lieut.-General. 
Grand Hotel de la Pierre a Voir, 
Canton Valais, Switzerland. 
[To tux Eprron or tur “ Srecrator,”)} 

Srr,—The correspondence now appearing in your columns 
under the heading “ Do Animals Reason ?” has prompted me 
to ask if any of your readers can give a satisfactory answer to 
the question, “Do horses sham lameness?” I have heard 
many a heated argument on this point, and not long ago I 
asked the opinion of a leading sporting weekly paper, but 
received no satisfactory reply. I maintain that it is impossible 
for a horse to sham lameness with the idea of avoiding work. 
Indeed, I have always been tanght to believe that a horse 
never shams, but so many people of experience seem to hold a 
contrary opinion that I should like further confirmation of 
my present belief.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. D. B. 


[Our correspondent is singularly fortunate in that he has 
never met an “artful” horse. Such a horse, if he dislikes a 
particular yide, or is bored at not having his accustomed 
equine companion, or generally if he wishes to make himself 
disagreeable, is very apt to adopt a pace which is indis- 
tinguishable from lameness,—a pace which you cannot sit 
without rising or rise to without jolting. It is as deliberate 
a protest on the horse’s part as any of the protests practised 
by boys in the case of an unpopular master. Horses may be 
cured of the practice, as boys can, and by similar means. 
Cruelty is by no means necessary,—only a little firmness. If 
you are “innocent,” and complain to an experienced groom 
that you cannot understand why your horse goes lame for the 
first half of the ride, but always comes in going perfectly sound, 
he will probably reply : “He’s a-taking advantage of you, Sir. 
He is'n’ lame. Not he. He’s artful; that’s what's the trouble! 
You just show ‘im you won't ‘ave it.”—Ep. Spectator. } 
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{To Tow Epirorn OF THE “SpPucrator.”] 


Srr,—I am the owner of a most intelligent Yorkshire terrier 
who has frequently shown that he is possessed of reasoning 
powers. As a rule, the sheep-dogs in our mountain village 
treat him with friendly contempt, but he bas twice lately been 
The other day a friend 
invited ‘Kim’ to go for a walk; he ran off gladly, but when 
he got near the cottage where his enemy lives he refused to go 
a step further, and my friend (knowing nothing of the enemy) 
A day or two 
He stopped at the 
same spot. However, he followed me when I called him, but 
kept close beside me, and looked anxious and frightened till 
the point of danger was passed. Evidently his idea was that, 
though he would go for a walk with a friend, he would not 
risk his life in the company of any one but his mistress !—I 


attacked by a dog not far from home. 


brought him back, wondering at his behaviour. 
after I took him in the same direction. 


am, Sir, Xc., EruHet Hunt. 


Glasfryn, Llanfairfechan. 





[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Srectator.”] 


S1z,—I have an old dog who, in his prime, has fought many a 
The sight of my stalking- 
glass in my hand was a sufficient hint that I was bent on the 
sport he loved. On the hill, he used to watch the direction of 
my glass, and had a wonderful gift of seeing deer at long 
distances, and would draw my attention to them, and stalk them 
as carefully as I did. On one occasion we were after some 
stags which were out of sight about a thousand yards away. 
As we were crossing a narrow flat bit of ground a solitary 
young stag suddenly appeared from behind a hillock. I 
naturally sank flat, and anxiously watched ‘ Hector,’ who at 


gallant fight with wounded stags. 


the moment was on the top of a tussock. 
quivering nostrils. 
objects, manceuvred to within twenty yards of us, and stood 
staring at us for at least ten minutes. 
wink. At last, satisfied that we were inanimate and innocuous, 
the stag walked slowly away. As he was disappearing, 
‘Hector’ relaxed his muscles, turned his head towards me, 
wagged his tail, and smiled! Surely he had reasoned that the 
least motion on our part would have disturbed an unshootable 
beast who would have “ moved” the deer we were after. His 
intelligence was rewarded by asuccessful stalk.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A DEERSTALKER. 


He was rigid, with 





“RECONSTRUCTING THE CRIME.” 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Specrator,’’] 
S1r,—In your article of July 10th on “The Third Degree” 
reference is made to “reconstructing the crime” in France. 
Will you allow me, however, to point out that the presence of 
a French prisoner at this “reconstruction” is never enforced 
without his consent P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Francis Norris, 
Bachelier en droit frangais Université de Paris. 


Reform’ Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ROBERTS MEMORIAL SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
CLUB. 


[To Tue Eprror oF Tue “Specrator.”] 


§S1r,—Those of your readers who have followed the correspondence 
you have kindly printed in your paper will doubtless be interested 
to hear that the “Roberts Memorial” was opened by Major- 
General H. B. Sclater, C.B., commanding the Lucknow Division, 
on January 7th last, and has now been working for more than 
five months. 

My contention has always been that it was our duty as a nation 
to provide the young soldiers we send to India with some reason- 
able relaxation outside barracks; and further, that if we provided 
them with a convenient and well-furnished institute and club on a 
good site, and it were managed in a sound way, the whole would 
be entirely maintained by the soldiers themselves, and that there 
would be no further need of appeals to the public. 

“The Roberts Memorial” was therefore designed not only to be 
a magnificent memorial to the great soldier who waa born at 
Cawnpore, but also a model institute and club, on whose pattern 
it is to be hoped that many others of a similar nature will 
gradually grow up in our larger Indian military stations. 

It is with great pleasure that I am able to report that, as far 
as five months’ working in exceptionally difficult circumstances 
can count as proof, my contention has been amply justified. 

For seven days in January we had to pay our full staff while 
earning nothing, and for five of the most paying weeks of the 
winter months, January-February, the whole of the available 
garrison were absent on divisional maneuvres, a thing which has 
not happened before during my six and a half years’ residence in 


The “staggie,” attracted by unwonted 


‘Hector’ did not even 


a 
Cawnpore. Nevertheless, the clear profits on these five monthy 
working have amounted to £88. 

Perhaps one can best show the immense popularity of the Club 
by stating that the actual gross takings on our trading account 
for the five months amounted to £458, and this in spite of th, 
low prices possible in India when dealing with large quantities 
For instance, we sell a plate of beef or tongue or cutlets, with ty, 
kinds of vegetables, and a large cup of tea for 2d. 

The popularity of the Club one can put down without hesitation 
to the excellently designed and furnished building equipped for 
every kind of reasonable relaxation, and to the fact that in jt, 
daily routine it is managed by an elected committee of soldiers. 

Its financial success is mainly due to a reliable and capable 
manager, and to the fact that the accounts are kept in a businegs. 
like way, and are carefully scrutinised at regular intervals by g 
financial committee consisting of some of the most prominent 
business men in Cawnpore. 

In spite of this working success, we are severely handicapped 
by a debt of £600 on the building and furnishing account, which 
cramps the usefulness and development of the Institute in very 
many ways. When this is paid off, we need an additional £6 
to build and furnish a block of eight residential quarters for the 
use of soldiers on furlough. This is an integral part of the scheme, 
and will not only prove of the very greatest value to the soldiers 
who are there, but will also be a source of considerable profit to 
the Institute. 

No one can regret the necessity of frequent appeals more than 
I do, and, indeed, on looking back I cannot be sufficiently grateful 
to the numerous friends of the British soldier in India who 
so generously entrusted me with £2,200 when the scheme 
was as yet a castle in the air. I feel confident, however, that 
now that the scheme is in real working order, and has proved to 
be up to the present a financial success, many more of your readers 
will help to subscribe towards the £1,200 necessary fully to 
complete the experiment. 

After all, £3,400 does not seem to be an exorbitant sum when 
one considers that the providing of the Institute and recreation 
ground secures to the soldier in Cawnpore not so much a change 
in life as an actual revolution. 

An illustrated Report which will give aduly audited account of 
the building fund since its start, and also an account of the first 
six months’ working, is in preparation, and will be sent to all 
interested by H. B. Reiss, Esq., 19 Queensberry Place, 8. W., who 
kindly came out at his own expense to help with the organisation 
of the Institute during the cold-weather months, and is now its 
organising secretary in England, or by me at 37 Cantonments, 
Cawnpore. Cheques for the building fund may be sent to either, 
or to the Bank of AfMlahabad, Cawnpore.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. W. Raaa, Chaplain of Cawnpore, 
Hon. Secretary Roberts Memorial Institute and Club. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


A DEAD DOG. 
HE was no hound of fine heroic mould, 
A martyred Gelert grim and bold, 
A waiting Argus wistful at the knee 
Of pale Penelope, 





Such as for ever stays the marble feet 

Of sculptured knight and lady sweet, 

Or watches his dead lord with broken heart 
In Landseer’s living art. 


They and their like die not through ages long 

In art and history and song; 

Maeterlinck’s prose for one has well sufficed, 
Verses for Arnold’s Geist. 


If no inspired pen may give to fame, 

Since he is dead, a deathless name 

For laurel’d paths where Dandie Dinmont wends 
And Rab with all his friends— 

What for this dog of ordinary ways P 

Companion dear in lonely days, 

His moods were pensive now, now full of joy 
Like any human boy. 

Deceiver maybe as was ever man, 

For deep he laid his subtle plan, 

His eyes the while round, innocent, and quaint— 








A mediaeval saint ; 
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He rose and followed—Ah! when Fancy calls |— 
Imprisoned by no bars and walls, 
Pursuing swiftly through unguarded gates 

Light loves and heavy hates. 


Till faint and weary, worsted in the strife, 

He turned to home and virtuous life, 

With steadfast comfort for his pain and need 
In tenets of his creed. 


Faith in his mistress whatsoe’er betide, 

Love and forgiveness at her side ; 

Simple religion of the simple mind, 
And perfect of its kind. 


Say, little man or little woman given 

A little soul set fair for Heaven; 

Have you, to make your confidence secure, 
A Faith and Love as sure? 


“ Love passes not away, Faith conquers pain.” 
Then man’s dark deed may be his gain* 
In some bright dogstar where the blesséd ones 
Bury immortal bones. 
ELEANOR ALEXANDER, 








BOOKS. 


A NEW POET.ft 
A cenTurRY ago, when older conventions ruled in poetry, the 
poet of a new land prided himself on counting kin with the 
past. He wrote of the desert or the prairie with a 
memory of the classics; Aurora and Hesperus and Pan 
filled their parts in his verses; and rude as the savagery 
might be, he tried to find in it some hint of Arcady. No 
doubt there was tinsel in the fashion. In keeping the old 
note he often lost the new, and the poetry of a strange 
world was apt to be only an echo of familiar conventions. 
Mr. Kipling and his imitators have discarded the antique 
manner, and have written poetry with the rough tang of the 
wilderness in every line, poetry which at its best constitutes 
a new literary form with its romance sought by the methods 
of uncompromising realism. But no art can continue 
in isolation. As it attains to maturity it casts back for 
relationship, and it is very significant that in the best of 
his recent poetry Mr. Kipling has striven to wed old and 
new, to graft the classic graces on a strange stock. In 
Mr. Arthur Cripps we have a poet of a wild land who will not 
consent for one moment to forget the classie tradition. He 
has the keenest and freshest powers of observation, he can 
catch a strange atmosphere, and be sensitive to all the subtle- 
ties of virgin soil. But at heart he is a classic. He is a 
missionary, but he will have none of the common missionary 
view. He demands the great Catholic tradition; he sees 
around him the high ritual of the mediaeval Church; and 
his task in his eyes has all the glamour of a Crusade. 
Mashonaland is to him authentic Arcady, and with a poet's 
eye he can read in its savagery the old songs of Hellas. We 
can best illustrate the point of view by quoting from his 
“Shepherds to Shepherds,” an appeal “to Oxford Scholars 
on behalf of the Mashonas as against certain Mining 
Interests ” :— 
“Ye that love the sheepfold songs of the dead so well— 

Ye that dream white nights of yours in deep Tempe’s dell— 

Ye that in your visions ply shepherd’s crook and reed— 

Strive and cry for Arcady in her year of need! 

Rally to them in their strait, pasture, tilth, and stall,— 

Rally to our succour, ye, we be shepherds all! 


Arcady? Yes, Arcady, ours the sacred name! 

What if this grey river-chine hath not Ladon’s fame ? 

In the chill vext mornings here goats and goat-herds come, 
In the still bright evenings hence wend our cattle home. 


Harsh the clash of locking horns! How the red bull sways! 
Chase the thieving goats away from the tufted maize! 

Yon black bull shall glut the feast that shall bring the rain, 
Yonder goat make glad his ghost, his that sowed the grain. 


Think ye that our threshing-floors are of song forlorn? 

Hark that music where our clubs bruise the millet corn— 
Beating till the green rough heaps spill their treasure brown, 
List the Lityerses-chant as they thunder down ! 





* He was poisoned. 
t Lyra Evangelistica : Missionary Verses of Mashonaland, By Arthur Shearly 
[2s, 6d. net.) 








List a lilt of robber men come to drive the cow ! 
List a lilt of one that’s loth, will not marry now ! 
Boorish though the burden be, ye will understand, 
Shadow of Theocritus! Ye will save our land!” 


By the red ore that we forge, dashing stone on stone, 

By the thatched towns on the hills that were once our own, 

By our furrowed garden-ground, by our dappled flocks, 

By the graves our cold folk fill under burning rocks,— 

Rally to them in their strait, pasture, tilth, and stall, 

Rally to our succour, ye, we be shepherds all!” 
The poem is not Mr. Cripps’s finest work, but it is his most 
typical. 

The title of this little book looks at first as if it had been 
chosen in the same spirit as Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
Lyra Evangelistica suggests a collection of hymns after the 
pattern of Sacred Songs and Solos. But the name, especially 
in its humility, is characteristic of the poet. He is before 
all things a missionary and a priest. In his sacred verses there 
is a note which, save for Francis Thompson, and in a lesser 
degree Father Tabb, is absent from English poetry since 
Christina Rossetti,—the unmistakable note of ecstasy. He 
sings the festivals and high-days of the Church with a rich- 
ness of devotion which reflects itself in his Elizabethan verse. 
He find altars in waste places, and refreshment in thirsty 
lands. The slow, uphill task of the missionary is so glorified 
in his eyes that all romance dwells in its humblest offices. 
But this high absorption is never strained or fantastic, for in 
all the poems there is a discipline both of speech and form. 
“ All Saints’ Day,” for example, is a riot of rich images, but 
all are controlled by and subordinated to a fine simplicity of 
conception. Mr, Cripps is especially skilful in pregnant 
similes. Take this from “ Good Friday at a Mission Altar”: 

“Thou sayest this sad day ‘I thirst’ again, 

And I, remembering how to ease Thy pain, 

Some harsh-faced Koman stained and seared with war 

Gave Thee his vinegar, 

(And earned a fuller comfort than he gave,) 

Go forth to seek for Thee at Thy behest 

Not only such suave souls as please me best, 

But rough sour souls that Thou did’st parch to save!” 
He has always the air of a pilgrim to whom the world is a 
road, and he makes out of the discomforts of travel a ritual 
of ease in such poems as “ Ad Viam Viator,” the “ Lightning 
Song,” and “The Veld Fires’ Vision.” He has something of 
the Franciscan tenderness towards the earth, as in the 
beautiful “ Franciscan Prayer.” We quote, as an example of 
his sacred poetry, “ For Saint Cecily’s Day,” which embodies 
his best qualities :— 

“ How far are viols and organs, and how mute 

Our shepherds and our song-birds! Yet, my saint, 

Your feast-day lacks not here the shrill fine flute 

Of noon-tide cicale and the full-horned plaint 

Of sunset-dove. What gold and silver noise 

Thrills with yon dipping sun, yon moon’s arch poise ! 

O blue November skies so tense and clear, 

I see you thrilling. 

Could I only hear! 

But you are far: in vain mine ears must ache, 

For ’tis but whispered music that ye make— 

She is to you so near.” 
The last lines of this little poem must delight the heart of all 
true lovers of poetry. 

The secular South African poems are few. Sometimes Mr, 
Cripps writes a native ballad like “ Love Pagan,” very simple 
in form, but full of fireand music. Sometimes he reflects upon 
a past journey and things seen with a gusto of enjoyment 
which has no literary affectation in it. But he is best, 
perhaps, in his short pieces, cut like a jewel, for which the 
true model is the epigrams of the Greek Anthology. Here is 
one which recalls these earlier models :— 

“Founp STaRveED. 
(In a Mashonaland Garden.) 
Dire Fate, availing not to bend him, broke! 
He bowed his neck to no step-father’s yoke 
Submissively for fill of blows or bread. 
On Earth his mother’s love in love he leaned— 
A suckling from her furrowed breasts unweaned, 
This year her dugs ran dry—and he is dead.” 
Mr. Cripps is the foe of the mine-owner and the protector of 
the old inhabitants, but he can recognise the greatness of an 
opponent. No more adequate epitaph on Cecil Rhodes has 
been written than this :— 
“ @od be with you in your need ! 
When God’s mills have ground you through— 
All the coarse cruel chaff of you— 
Be there left one seed to sow ! 
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Which in season may unfold 
~ Your visionary might of old— 
_ Like some fecund vine to sprawl 
On the widths of Sion’s wall— 
- Im penitence imperial{” - 
But it is the fate of exiles, however deep their love for 
the land of their adoption, to write best under the weight 
of homesickness. The verses on “ Essex” have an ache in 
them which no reader can feel unmoved. They are too long 
to quote, but as an instance of this note, which is never far 
distant from what seems to us the most remarkable book of 
poetry issued of late, we quote the short piece, “ Encamped in 
April.” It will be remembered that the English spring is 
South Africa’s autumn :— 
“ Wrap your eyes, lie deaf and blind! 
Fear the hums and stings! 
Yet fear more the thrush’s bill 
That in England sings. 
Press the torn hem to your eyes 
On your cold hill bed! 
Lest they spy some painted mead — 
Gold and white and red. 
Allin vain! With Sleep’s grey fall— 
Birds flute, flow’rs arise, 
When you wake the autumn stars 
Shine on shivering eyes.” 





STAINED GLASS IN ENGLAND.* 

Mr. C. H. SHerritt, who is an American, has written a 
book which not only proves him to be a true lover of mediaeval 
glass, but proves also his enlightened comprehension of its 
evolution and its changing style. Stained Glass Tours in 
* England is a popular guide to the best examples among the 
many fine windows remaining in this country. The author 
of course relies upon ocular demonstration, which in this case 
is essential, and his descriptions and notes are written (spoken, 
we might almost say) beneath the actual windows; he explains 
their type, and remarks upon noticeable characteristics in a 
popular and taking manner, yet with sufficient regard to 
technical points. The volume is not a treatise on the subject 
of stained glass; but a reader who unreservedly attaches 
himself to Mr. Sherrill’s band of “enlightened and eclectic 
pilgrims” will find his guide a pleasant and entertaining 
instructor; and he certainly ought to attain a fairly sound 
general knowledge of the evolution of one of the most 
charming and important phases of mediaeval ecclesiastical 
art. If his ambition is more modest, he may at least gather 
enough knowledge to increase his comprehension, and heighten 
his pleasure in the beauty of the Gothic glass with which he 
may meet in the course of his wanderings through England. 
Mr. Sherrill’s tours are mapped out to include a visit to 
practically every important church window in the country. 

The evolution of stained glass is so largely, so obviously, 
conditioned by the changing form of Gothic windows that 
the student of glass necessarily ‘ecomes acquainted in some 
measure with mediaeval architecture. Perhaps the intimate 
interdependence of these two subjects is not always realised 
by the casual student of architecture; he is apt to forget how 
much the original character and peculiar beauty of a Gothic 
building were due to its scheme of lighting. We must deal 
here exclusively with ecclesiastical windows, to the neglect of 
the very interesting, but rather more shadowy, subject of 
domestic glass. The task of the mediaeval glazier, in origin at 
least, was decorative, and, we might almost add, architectural ; 
he was concerned with the manipulation of the rays of light 
which passed through his windows. Take, for instance, the 
Early English glass of the thirteenth century. The “ grisaille”’ 
or pattern window was intended to meet the practical need for 
plenty of light; of course, strictly speaking, it was a type of 
window which contained very little colour. At that time even 
white glass was far from colourless; lack of precision and 
scientific method in manufacture—the invariable presence of 
iron in the sand used, for example—produced an uneven glass 
decidedly tinged with yellow or green. “Greye as glas” is 
an extremely common phrase in mediaeval literature; even 
Chaucer has it. But it must not for a moment be allowed 
to imply that there was any dullness about thirteenth-century 
“ pot-metal,”"—rather the impurities and irregularities of 
surface lent the glass an increased power of refraction. 








* Stained Glass Tours in England. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, With 
16 Lilustrations, London: John Lane. [7s, 6d. net.] 





a 
“Bright so the glas” is a simile which occurs in the con. 
temporary King Horn. The decorative element in grisaill, 
windows—the geometric and foliated pattern—was attain) 
by means of painted outlines, cross-hatched backgrounds, and 
leading. Colour enters largely into the composition of certain 
so-called grisaille glazing. The predominance over pictorial 
detail of a deep, rich colour scheme in the remaining types of 
Early English window is further evidence of the decoratiyg 
intention of thirteenth-century glass. These windows, mosaic 
in form and effect, were built up with small pieces of pot. 
metal,—that is, glass coloured in the melting-pot. Deep 
blue and red (sapphire and ruby in tone), yellow, green, 
purple, with some ‘intermediate shades, and white, are the 
chief colours used; but the two first named are particularly 
characteristic of Early Gothic glass. We find Jesse windows, 
exhibiting the genealogy of Christ; also the especially typical 
medallion windows with shaped bars and smali figures or 
geometric subjects set within a medallion which is surrounded 
by borders and scrollwork; these, and the windows bearing 
saintly and other figures of greater size, are all full of colour, 
And the colour of the thirteenth-century pot-metal is indeed 
deep and glorious, shimmering and gemlike. Painting, of 
course, enters into these windows; but it is subsidiary— 
is used chiefly for necessary outline, or for stopping out 
light. The drawing is crude, perbaps, but still peculiarly 
characteristic of the period, and charming too, just in the 
same way that the mediaeval heraldic lion, for instance, ig 
charming,—because it is in no wise a product of affectation, 
but is the natural expression in the only possible manner of 
the artistic feeling of the time. They were indeed well-nigh 
perfect craftsmen who carried out this thirteenth-century 
work,—a mosaic of stained and slightly painted glass, 

In certain Early English windows we notice that saints and 
other figures stand beneath a rather insignificant architectural 
niche; it was a detail destined to become extremely important. 
The change from the Early English lancet to the Decorated 
window was a transition which exerted a powerful effect upon 
glass design. The wider window of the Middle Gothic period, 
with its several lights divided by mullions, and its tracery 
lights above, is the setting which during a part of the four- 
teenth century was appropriate to the Decorated glass. A 
decided horizontality of scheme is noticeable in these windows, 
due chiefly to the much enlarged and more detailed canopies 
about the figures. Windows also occur in which coloured 
subjects run in bands across a series of lights glazed in white 
and bordered in colour. Improved drawing, though the 
figure-work is still crude, is noticed during this period, and a 
tendency towards more pictorial treatment is to be marked. 
Foliated detail, as in the grisaille or the Tree of Jesse, is treated 
in a notably naturalistic fashion, analogous to the stone- 
carving of the time. Very important, also, and far-reaching was 
the discovery of a yellow stain produced by the application 
of a solution of chloride of silver to the glass, which was then 
subjected to a red heat in the kiln; this stain was much used 
on white, and eventually proved valuable as affording addi- 
tional colours when stained upon coloured pot-metal. Green 
was more largely used in this period, and, of course, yellow 
is very noticeable. There is much fine, rich tone in fourteenth- 
century work, though less depth of colour than in the 
thirteenth ; the tendency is towards lighter tint. We fiud 
also a more equal distribution of white and coloured glass in 
the same window, and a greater delicacy and increased 
amount of painting (executed with the usual brown vitreous 
pigment, rendered permanent by firing). As glass trends 
towards fainter colour, so does it likewise towards greater 
pictorialism. One interesting detail of Decorated windows— 
the frequent appearance, that is to say, of heraldic shields 
and of minor figures representing benefactors to the church— 
is of some sociological importance. This manifestation is not 
passed over in silence by the literature of the fourteenth 
century. In Pierce the Ploughman's Crede we hear of windows 
which 

“ Shynen with shapen sheldes . . . 
With merkes of merchauntes 
Y-medeled betwene.” 
The Franciscan friar is very matter-of-fact in promising the 
author that, in return for a benefaction, he shall be portrayed 
kneeling before Christ :— 
“In the wyde window west-ward / wel neigh in the myddel, 
And saint Fraunceis hymselfe / shal folden the in his cope 
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These shields and portraits become still more conspicuous in 
windows of the fifteenth century. 

The development of the well-known Perpendicular window, 
with its predominance of upright lines in the tracery lights, 
and ite horizontal transoms in the larger examples, promoted 
the evolution of stained glass along lines already foreshadowed. 
Like the architectural period with which it accords, the Late 
Gothic glass is more distinotly a national style, is informed 
by # more particularly English spirit. The canopy window 
is the most characteristic Perpendicular form; a greater 
quantity of white glass is used, and frames one or more 
colour-work figures within a self-assertive architectural niche ; 
the series of figures aud canopies carried across the lights and 
bounded by transoms, produces an even more pronouncedly 
horizontal effect than we noted in the Middle Gothic windows. 
The technical ability exhibited during the fifteenth century is 
very great, and both drawing and painting are masterly. 
The making of “coated” glass, the laborious practice of 
abrading the surface, together with the use of stain, all 
tended to add to the worker's resources in this period. Glass 
of rich tone mingles with paler hues, and white glass, though 
not pure, is now more silvery in tone. The increased use of 
painting and the pictorial scheming of windows become more 
and more noticeable, while the leading, which played so 
important a part in the early mosaic glass, becomes almost 
as much a hindrance as an aid to the Late Gothic glass- 
painter. The decorative colour scheme was the raison d'étre of 
stained glass, and from this essential characteristic it slowly 
departed. At its best the Perpendicular window is very 
beautiful, and certain examples possess an almost satiny 
sheen which is very soothing and very charming. 

As to the pictured stories enshrined in stained glass, we 
must say no more than that they are of supreme value and 
importance, though on a plane of inquiry different from that 
which we have traversed here. Nor can we dwell upon the 
many interesting facts which are afforded by a comparison of 
stained glass with the illuminated MSS., the mosaics, and the 
wood and stone carvings of the Middle Ages. Suffice it to 
remark that an essentially similar spirit actuated every phase 
of Gothic art in those ages of faith. 





RUSKIN’S LETTERS,* 


Tux great library edition of the complete works of Ruskin 
has been fittingly brought to a conclusion with two volumes 
cf letters. Nothing remains to come except the promised 
volume of index, which is to be of an unusually exhaustive 
kind. What the extent of the labour entuiled in carrying out 
such a work has been may be estimated from the following 
facts given us by the publishers. In preparing the edition 
eighty-seven tons of hand-made paper, eighteen hundred 
pounds of printers’ ink, nine tons of type, and over a thousand 
reproductions of drawings and autographs have been used. 
To all concerned the greatest credit is due, for the work of 
editing and production could hardly be better. The labour 
of preparing the footnotes to the letters must have been 
very great, to judge by the very large number of references 
supplied. We are even given chapter and verse for the most 
familiar Biblical quotations. The only regret is that Mr. 
George Allen did noi live to see the finishing of this worthy 
monument erected to his friend and master. 

The letters of Ruskin, which here cover just over twelve 
hundred pages, form, as Mr. Cook, to whom we desire to offer 
our special congratulations on the completion of his great 
task, says in his introduction, an autobiography ranging from 
childhood to old age. It is perbaps hardly an exaggeration 
to say that if all Ruskin's works had perished and only his 
letters remained, though we should have lost many passages 
of incomparable prose, we should still be in possession of all 
his ideas. Ruskin wrote constantly and fully to many friends, 
and in these letters he discusses whatever was interesting 
him in his work or in the world at large at the time of 
writing. Thus we find the thoughts of his books being given 
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piecemeal to his friends as they were being shaped in his mind, 
illuminated by all sorts of intimate reflections, 

Throughout the long course of these letters the quality 
which strikes the reader most is the intense self-consciousness 
of the writer. The complaint is ever renewed that the world 
does not care for the things he cares for, Here is a typical 
example from a letter to Carlyle from Perugia in 1874:— 

“TI am drawing angels carrying buckets of roses here—with 

peacocks’ eyes in their wings. Absolutely alone with them in the 
gallery to-day, till they seemed real. But to think that only one 
monk, out of the hosts, should have been able to draw such !— 
and now they’re drawn, I don’t know anybody who really cares for 
them but myself.” 
Occasionally Ruskin and the public were in agreement over 
some building or picture, but the critic generally discovered 
that the popular approval which coincided with his own was 
based on false reasoning. It was Ruskin's firm belief that he 
alone could rightly appreciate pictures, and that other people 
were incapable of doing so except under his guidance. This 
is amusingly illustrated in a letter to Sir Charles Hallé, which 
is worth quoting in full, as it shows clearly the curious limita- 
tions of Ruskin’s mind. That be had an imperfect musical 
taste is not the point, but that he did not see where justifying 
his admiration of technical dexterities and calling them 
“sweet and helpful” was leading him. This justification was 
hardly consistent in one who habitually denounced people for 
admiring in pictorial art mere show and parade of skill,—skill 
without soul, Sir Charles Hallé was invited by Ruskin to 
play at the Winnington School. The musician, so his gon 
tells us, was chagrined to find that the good music he had 
played was not appreciated, and that he was asked to play 
Thalberg’s arrangement of “ Home, Sweet Home.” After the 
event Ruskin wrote as follows :— 

“Dear Mr. Hatuk,—My ‘children’ tell me you were sorry 

because I liked that ‘Home, S. H.’ better than Beethoven— 
having expected better sympathy from me? But how could you 
—with all your knowledge of your art, and of men’s minds? 
Believe me, you cannot have sympathy from any untaught person, 
respecting the higher noblenesses of composition. If 1 were with 
you a year, you could make me feel them—I am quite capable of 
doing so, were I taught—but the utmost you ought ever to hope 
from a musically-illiterate person is honesty and modesty. I do 
do not—should not—expect you to sympathise with me about a 
bit of Titian, but I know that you would never tell me you liked 
it, or fancy you liked it, to please me. But I want to tell you, 
nevertheless, why I liked that H.S.H. I donot care about the air 
of it. Ihave no doubt it is what you say it is—sickly and shallow. 
But I did care about hearing a million of low notes in perfect 
cadence and succession of sweetness. I never recognised before 
so many notes in a given brevity of moment all sweet and helpful. 
I have often heard glorious harmonies and inventive and noble 
succession of harmonies, but I never in my life heard a variation 
like that. Also, I had not before been close enough to seo your 
hands, and the invisible velocity was wonderful to me, quite 
unspeakably, merely as a human power.” 
It is impossible not to be amused by the ingenious method 
adopted by the writer for covering his retreat. He has to 
acknowledge that he is incapable of appreciating Beethoven, 
so he assumes that the musician is equally incapable of under- 
standing Titian. But the musician was a great lover of pictures, 
and was very indignant that it should be supposed that he 
could not admire Titian without a year of Ruskin’s teaching. 
The belief that in everything there was an absolute right and 
wrong, that this absolute could not be found without teaching, 
and that he was the teacher, is the basis of all Ruskin’s 
thought. Again and again we find this appearing in different 
forms, and never does he seem troubled either by the con- 
sideration that other people as earnest as himself had arrived 
at conclusions contrary to his own, or that he himself changed 
his most strongly expressed convictions, notably so in the case 
of Michelangelo, when he turned from his exalted admiration 
to silly abuse. This longing for an absolute in criticism is 
shown in the letter to Mr. Furnivall written in 1854 :— 

“TIT must speak if I see people thinking what I know is wrong, 
and if there is any chance of my being listened to. I don’t say I 
wouldn’t care for reputation if I had it, but until people are 
ready to receive all I say about art as ‘unquestionable,’ just 
as they receive what Faraday tells them about chemistry, I don’t 
consider myself to have any reputation at all worth caring 
about.” 

When, later, Ruskin tried to put some of his economic 
theories into practice by the formation of a Guild, he 
writes :— 

“The regulation of the entire design will be always in the 
hands of one person, the appointed ‘ Master’ of the St. George’s 
Company for the time. I am at present necessarily myself the 
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Master; but shall abdicate thankfully the moment I can find a 
fitter person.” 

Ruskin was sorely tried when people described him as a 
word-painter. Yet when we read these letters, touching as 
they do on such innumerable things, and embracing so vast 
a number of thoughts, we cannot but feel that essentially the 
writer was a word-painter and a rhetorician. Often we see 
that the words are the rudder that has steered the thought, or 
at any rate the denunciations, of which there are so many. 
In this letter to Carlyle we are given a glimpse of the 
rhetorician and Slade Professor at work :— 

“Dearest Para,—I’m just putting together the notes of my 
last twelve lectures. Here’s a nicish little bit just concocted—I 
rather like it—I hope it'll make you laugh :— 


‘EnouisH Constitution. 

The rottenest mixture of simony, bribery, sneaking tyranny, 
shameless cowardice, and accomplished lying, that ever the Devil 
chewed small to spit into God’s Paradise.’ 

I must write it fair, to be sure it’s given without a slip of the 
tongue. They say my lectures have made rather an impression 
this term.” 

It is amusing to see the artist in humorous vituperation 
sending a choice specimen to the master of the craft. 


Strewn throughout the letters are pieces of the most 
beautiful writing describing things seen. Take, for instance, 
this fragment of a letter written from Switzerland in 1874 :— 

“ T saw Sirius rise over Mont Blanc last night at half-past one, 
like Agamemnon’s beacon, Orion above, blazing like a fixed flash 
of lightning. All star-lights in Italy as of mere star-dust and 
faded thrones, in comparison.” 

What could be finer, either as to power of observation or 
felicity of expression, than the description of the Wharfe in 
flood in the letter to Miss Susan Beever P— 

“No one need go to the Alps to see wild water. Seldom, unless 
in the Rhine or Rhone themselves at their rapids, have I seen 
anything much grander. An Alpive stream, besides, nearly 
always has its bed full of loose stones, and becomes a series of 
humps and dumps of water wherever it is shallow; while the 
Wharfe swept round its curves of shore like a black Damascus 
sabre, coiled into eddies of steel. At the strid, it had risen eight 
feet, vertical, since yesterday, sheeting the flat rocks with foam 
from side to side, while the treacherous mid-channel was filled 
with a succession of boiling domes of water, charged through 
and through with churning white, and rolling out into the 
broader stream, each like a vast sea wave bursting on a beach. 
There is something in the soft and comparatively unbroken 
slopes of these Yorkshire shales which must give the water a 
peculiar sweeping power, for I have seen Tay and Tummel and 
Ness, and many a big stream besides, savage enough, but I don’t 
remember anything so grim as this.” 

In reading Ruskin we frequently feel the waywardness of 
his mind and the inconclusive nature of his judgments. He 
often invented exalted moral reasons to account for what 
was merely his own idiosyncrasy of taste. Possessing a 
profound and acute sense of the beauty of certain things, 
such as flowers, clouds, rocks, and the orderly accessories 
of life, he delighted in pictures which fully represented 
these. But because he was curiously insensible to the 
beauty of the structure and movements of the human 
body, he denotinced the painters who had this appreciation. 
To achieve the dexterities and beauties of missal-painting was 
wholly admirable. To understand perfectly that thing without 
which man can have no existence—the body—and represent it 
with consummate art, as in the case of Michelangelo, was 
to show pride, vainglory, and display. But in spite of such 
perverseness, it is impossible to read these letters and not 
be filled with wonder and delight at the scope and sensitive- 
ness of the writer’s mind. It is not unlikely that posterity 
will decide that the personality of the man, rather than the 
theories and judgments of the critic, is the enduring part of 
John Ruskin. 





GEORGE MEREDITH IN ANECDOTE AND 
CRITICISM.* 
Tuis timely book is not, as might have been suspected from 
the date of publication, one feverishly constructed with paste 
and scissors and thrust upon the market with ghoulish haste. 
Mr. Hammerton tells us in his preface, what one may well 
believe from a survey of the book, that it is the result of five 
years’ loving labour. It was sent to the publisher a week 
before Méredith’s death, though not actually launched before 
it could be brought to completion with valedictory words. It 


By J. A. Hammerton. 





* George Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism. 
London: Grant Richards. [12s, 6d. net.] 





a 
is a curious book dealing with Meredith’s slender life-history 
with his walks and talks—so large an element in his life—with 
his memorable friendships, and principally with the opinion, 
of his contemporaries on his work since he published his fir 
volume in 1851. The labour involved in its construction must 
have been immense, for there is little that has been publish 
about Meredith which Mr. Hammerton has not read, and 4 
‘the same time he has not contented himself with collectin. 
excerpts from others, but has woven them so deftly into his 
narrative that, in spite of his self-effacement, he has made, 
truly personal book of his own, and one that gives a notabj, 
and much-needed picture of Meredith’s personality. It is als) 
admirably illustrated with portraits and views of Meredith’, 
house, and with reproductions of du Maurier’s, Charl 
Keene's, and other artists’ illustrations of his poems anj 
novels, 

Of his own parentage Meredith was not wont to talk 
expansively, and perhaps for this reason Mr. Hammerton 
says hardly anything about it. He omits, however, the fact 
which was fairly well known, and to which Mr. Edward Clodd 
alludes in this month’s Fortnightly, that his father was the 
tailor of Southsea mentioned in Marryat, and the grands 
of “The Great Mel” in Evan Harrington. Some time in the 
middle of last century Augustus Urmston Meredith, the 
father, emigrated to Cape Town, where he set up in business 
as a tailor at the corner of St. George’s and Hout Streets, 
Since George Meredith’s death several letters have appeared 
in the Cape Times from old residents who remembered the 
elder Meredith’s shop and personality, and were aware of his 
relationship to the poet and novelist. The most vivid 
reminiscences are from Mr. T. B. Lawton, who speaks of the 
elder Meredith’s fine presence, of his dignified reserve, and of 
a conversation they had in 1860 on the subject of Fras 
Harrington, then appearing serially in Once a Week. He also 
mentions his love of walking, inherited by the son. He one 
told Mr. Lawton that in England he walked many miles every 
day on his way to business, and even at the age of sixty-six he 
was ready to accompany Mr. Lawton in an ascent of Table 
Mountain. Another correspondent mentions that the elder 
Meredith lent him his son’s book Farina, of which he was very 
proud. He did not remain at Cape Town, but returned to 
England, where he died at an advanced age. 

The only disadvantage of Mr. Hammerton’s method of 
portraying Meredith through the words of others is that 
occasional inconsistencies are allowed to stand without any 
apparent reconciliation. For example, on p. 73 Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor states that Meredith was “not very tall,” while on 
the same page M. Charles Legras comments on his “tall 
figure.” Asa matter of fact Meredith was an exceptionally 
tall man, although Mr. O’Connor’s mistake is intelligible if he 
only saw him seated. Curiously, too, most of his portraits, 
which only represent the head and shoulders, give the im- 
pression of a short, thick-set man, an impression borne out by 
those who, towards the end of his life, only saw him seated; 
but when, as sometimes happened, on parting from his guest 
he rose up from his chair, the revelation of his magnificent 
height came as a sudden surprise. 

But, after all, interesting as these small details must in 
some degree be to those who care for Meredith’s work, the 
chief feeling which they have about him is how independent 
his rich personality is of the temporary circumstances of his 
life. Many, indeed, who were present at his funeral on that 
glorious sunny day in May, in full view of the wooded Surrey 
hills that he loved, felt, not so much mourning that his potent 
presence was removed, as joy and deep thankfulness at the 
abiding courage and hopefulness of his work. In spite of the 
crippling illness which had for so many years debarred him 
from the sense of physical freedom and energy which was his 
personal pride, and which gave most colour to his novels and 
poems, he remained young and living to the end. In 1904, 
for example, he told Mr. Stead :— 

“T take as keen an interest in the movement of life as ever. 
I enter into the passions of youth, and I watch political affairs 
and intrigues of parties with the same keen interest as of old. 
have seen the illusion of it all, but it does not dull the zest with 
which I enter into it all, and I hold more firmly than ever to DY 
faith in the constant advancement of the race.” 

Again, last year, when he met the second generation of “ that 
noble body of scholarly and cheerful pedestrians, The Sunday 
Tramps,” to use his own words, there was no wistfulness 2 
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the cheery greeting from his invalid carriage to the young 


ioicing in their strength, nor any touch of envy: he 
alee i than they. This sense of youth, this belief 
that the world is ever young and can always be made a better 
place by constant hope and strenuous endeavour, is a living 
and abiding force given to the world by George Meredith. 
Mr. Fullerton expressed this meaning well in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Hammerton :— 

«Life was not to be had by whining into a past that had turned 

tail and fled. Rather, men must look up bravely, planted on the 
honest present, to the problems of the pressing future, never 
content to live in a fool’s paradise, but always courting activity, 
and making use of moments as they came, so bravely, so well, 
that such moments would be quite transformed into the energy of 
character, not left behind to haunt you like sloughed chrysalises 
of vanished butterfly hopes and impulses.” 
Meredith, indeed, was never untrue to his own philosophy, 
and even when he felt that his great writing days were over 
he would give confidence and help to younger men by his 
invincible optimism and his pregnant messages on con- 
temporary events. 

One of the most satisfactory points brought out in Mr. 
Hammerton’s book is the constant recognition which 
Meredith’s genius has received from those most fitted to 
express an opinion in England. He has, of course, never 
been a popular author, and probably never will be—his tumul- 
tuous style, his frequent obscurity, due to the unregulated 
whirl of emotions and thoughts often all striving to find 
expression in a single phrase, make this impossible—but even 
from the first his greatness has been hailed. His first book 
of poems was published as long ago as 1851, and in that 
same year received worthy and appreciative criticisms from 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti, George Eliot, and Charles 
Kingsley, and from that date onwards his successive works 
never failed to find welcome from such authors as Swinburne, 
Henley, Stevenson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, Mr. Barrie, and, in 
fact, from almost all of any distinction in English literature. 
Lord Morley may be called his disciple, and Mr. Haldane and 
others of eminence in the State have been won, first by his 
writings, and then by his personality. And even abroad, 
where his style has naturally proved an even greater bar to 
popularity, Mr. Hammerton is able to show that he has won 
admiration from some of the foremost critics of the day. 

Mr. Hammerton’s book is so good and so useful for students 
of Meredith that it is to be hoped that he will publish a 
second edition correcting a few errors and supplementing a 
few deficiencies. Among the errors we have noticed a very 
incomplete index. For example, Mr. Trevelyan’s remarkable 
book, though several times mentioned in the text with the 
honour due to it, only appears once in the index. J. K. 
Stephen appears both in the text and the index as J. K. 
Stephens; the date of “ Chillian Wallah” was 1849, not 1894; 
while the erroneous attribution of “ A. M.’s” criticism on p. 283 
to Mrs, Meynell has already been publicly corrected by the 
author. In the chapter on “The Continental View of 
Meredith” no mention is made of any German criticisms on 
Meredith, and though we cannot affirm that there have been 

any, we should be much astonished if there have been none, 
especially as there has been an authorised German trans- 
lation of the novels. It is true, bibliographies of Meredith 
have been published by Messrs. John Lane and A. J. K. 
Esdaile, but it would certainly be specially fitting to this 
book if a final bibliography could be added by the author 
in any future edition. 





THREE BOOKS ON SPAIN.* 
A Spanrarp recently, writing from Coreubidn, one of Galicia’s 
seaports, complained that his letter would take sixty-three 
hours to reach Madrid, and, in fact, Galicia, the most remote 
province of Spain, has suffered more than other parts from the 
unification of the country. After its world-wide fame and 
mportance, it has dwindled to its present distress, with 
neglected or non-existent ports and roads and railways. That 
the province is still worth visiting Miss Meakin’s book, 
Galicia, the Switzerland of Spain, clearly shows; that it is 
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worth developing the Spanish Government is beginning to 
realise. It is a land of small holdings, where, as Miss Meakin 
says, Socialistic ideas are extremely rare; but capital has 
gradually accumulated in the hands of a few, the poorer 
farmers are continually on ruin’s brink, and the emigration 
is enormous. Referring to the decline of cattle-breeding in 
Galicia, Miss Meakin remarks :— 

“It is more than probable that if the British Government were 

to put a small tax on all American imports of that nature [fresh, 
salted, and tinned meat], England would again preserve her own 
beef, and be glad once more to trade in live cattle with Galicia. 
Why should Chicago workmen pickle beef for English tables, 
while Englishmen parade our streets for want of employment, 
and Gallegan cattle breeders emigrate to South America to evade 
starvation ?” 
It is precisely in the spirit of Miss Meakin'’s question 
that the Spanish Government has sought to protect 
the cottons and woollens of Catalonia against the com- 
petition of English cottons and woollens, and the result 
has not been beneficial either to Catalonia or to Spain. 
Privilege and Protection have ruined Spanish trade, and 
jobbery, with a universal belief in the corruption of the 
whole body politic, has followed in their track; so that now, in 
the words of a well-known Spanish writer (March 22nd, 1909), 
“he who is careful of his good name shuns all contact with 
affairs of business or politics.” One of the chief evils in 
Galicia is ignorance,—not the Gallegan stupidity in the exist- 
ence of which the rest of Spain inveterately believes, but 
unacquaintance with the means of making the most of a fertile 
land; and the remedy is not a Protective tariff, not even 
setting London’s unemployed to tin meat, but the free circula- 
tion of enlightened methods of agriculture and co-operation. 
Miss Meakin’s book covers a wide range, and raises many 
questions,—that, for instance, of the existence of the horse- 
shoe arch in Spain before the Moors. In a second edition 
numerous slight errors in foreign words might be corrected 
and the headings brought into line with the contents of the 
chapters; chap. 6, for example, contains no reference to the 
origin of the Basques, nor chap. 16 to bull-fights. 

It will be curious to compare with this book Galicia, which 
is announced as “in preparation” for the “Spanish Series.” 
Mr. Calvert is an industrious compiler. A book on Spain no 
sooner appears than he is busily at work quoting and copying. 
It is therefore not surprising that in the “Spanish Series” a 
volume on El Greco should follow Seftor Cossio’s work on the 
same artist (Madrid, 1908). The illustrations in Seior Cossio's 
valuable book were very indistinct, a fault especially grave in 
art of such delicate lines, slender figures, and quivering life 
and movement as that of Domenico Theotocopuli. In the 
volume of the “Spanish Series” the illustrations are less 
numerous, but most of them are clearly reproduced, and eight 
details are given of that marvellous picture, “The Burial of 
the Conde de Orgaz.” In spite of the intensely Spanish 
character of his art, at once spiritual and realistic, there are 
hints that El Greco, who, according to Pacheco, was “in all 
things as singular as in his painting,” had not adapted himself 
readily to Spanish life; that several years after his coming to 
Spain he understood little Spanish; that he introduced the 
luxury of Venice into austere Toledo, even keeping musicians 
to play to him during his meals ; and the most authentic facts 
concerning him from his arrival at Toledo about the year 
1575 to his death there in 1614 are his lawsuits, one of them 
with the Chapter of Toledo Cathedral, and a quarrel with King 
Philip II. For centuries El Greco suffered eclipse; he “ had 
sunk to the rank of a local celebrity, unknown outside of Toledo.” 
It is still at Toledo that his best works are to be studied and 
that his fascination is felt most keenly, but he now takes his 
place as one of the world’s great masters and the inspirer of 
Velazquez, and, as the authors of this book remark, “unquestion- 
ably his fame will grow.” The Spanish and Italian quotations 
in this volume are often somewhat inaccurate, and we have 
some amazing Greek on p. 25. There is, moreover, a strangely 
persistent confusion in the proper names, while the extra- 
ordinary form, “Don O*Rossen of Paris,” recalls the enormities 
of the early French romantics in their admiration, but com- 
plete ignorance, of things Spanish, or the “sir Grey” and 
“Jord John Morley” of Spanish newspapers. 

In another recent addition to the “ Spanish Series,’ Madrid, 
the text is subordinate to the illustrations, which are in fact 
so numerous that they make the book unwieldy. Possibly 
the chapter on “Literature and the Drama” is the most 
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inadequate. It is not a little amusing to find that voluminous 
writer, Pérez Galdés, mentioned as “Galdos, who is the 
author of several novels and plays.” Some of the omissions 
are striking, as that of Benavente from the playwrights, and 
of Machaquito (Rafael Gonzalez) from among the prominent 
espadas. 





HISTORY AND EDUCATION.* 
Proressor ALLEN has written a remarkable “ essay” (in the 
ample eighteenth-century sense) on a subject of considerable 
practical importance and great theoretical interest. He desires 
to arrive ata closer understanding of the meaning of history, and 
to estimate its value in any system of education. At the outset 
he boldly ranks himself among the men of science. Obviously 
to a person in search of a definition the scientific conception 
of history is the only one which gives him what he wants, 
though we are far from saying that this is Professor Allen’s 
only reason for his choice. The subject-matter of history, he 
says, is the life of all societies. History itself is a form of 
thought, which asks of anything, first, how it came to be what 
it is; second, what are its relations to other things; and third, 
what are the consequences of these relations. It is the final 
development of biology. “‘ We can only distinguish anthropology 
from history through a comparative lack of evidence as to detail.” 
The problems of history, therefore, are always problems of 
causation. Its ideal is to represent the whole series of 
ehanges as connected and, to our mind, inevitable. This is 
a bald statement of the scientific position, and Professor 
Allen is quite willing to face all consequences. He sees that 
scientific history must presuppose a general determinist view 
ef the world. He admits that the truth of historical science 
must necessarily be less exact than that of, say, mathematics, 
though he very rightly points out that the exactness of most 
ef the physical sciences has been overstated. He thinks, 
however, that while we may be eternally uncertain about the 
motives of any one man, the “causes of the action of masses 
ef people” are simpler to diagnose. He meets the “great 
man” difficulty by pointing out that (a) the great man can 
only act through other minds, and therefore if we understand 
the mass we know a good deal about the action of the great 
man; (0) the great man is only one of the elements of 
accident in human history which make all but the widest 
generalisations inexact. The moral is, therefore, “ Refrain 
from easy generalisation.” On this view of history all 
picturesque writing and all moralising are simply misleading 
and irrelevant. We must not sit in judgment on the past, 
for such performances at the best can only be justified on 
the assumption that the past has found its final development 
in the present. But this is a preposterous conclusion. 
There is no objection, of course, to treating the past from a 
moralistic or a picturesque point of view. This way lies 
good literature; but let it be recognised as belles-lettres and 
not as history. The complaint of the ordinary man that the 
scientific historian is attempting a hopeless job, and will get 
such poor results that he had better lower his flag, Professor 
Allen refuses to admit. He thinks that the science of history 
has already done much and will do more. 

We have only space to summarise briefly the educational 
section of the essay. Professor Allen considers that the aim 
of all education (in the pure sense of the word) is to emanci- 
pate the intelligence. For this purpose it is very important 
that a student sbould realise the interdependence of all 
branches of knowledge, should have the power of suspending 
judgment and of working conscientiously after a difficult and 
elusive truth, should acquire the logical and analytic habit, 
and, above al, the habit of intellectual sincerity. All 
these things the science of history will assist. It will show 
us social facts in their true proportion, and “class interests 
and party interests behind all the talk about rights and 
wrongs.’ When we add that this emancipation is moral 
as well as intellectual we see how splendid a claim Pro- 
fessor Allen makes for his science. There is, of course, 
a tremendous difficulty,—the subjective difficulty, both for 
teacher and student, of the point of view. It is almost 
impossible to eliminate the a priori unhistorical opinions of 
the inquirer. Each man will put the emphasis differently, 
will have a different scheme of values, and a different sense of 





* The Place of History in Education. By J. W. Allen, Hulsean Professor of 
oy Oe at Bedford College. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
net. 





proportion. Professor Allen gives us three imaginary accounts 
of the Reformation from the Protestant, the Roman Catholic, 
and the purely secular standpoints. These brilliant ang 
bewildering exercises in half-truths show how intricate , 
business is before the seeker after historic fact. But to 
realise the danger of bias is to be on the way to conquering jt, 
The best counteractive, Professor Allen argues, to this peril 
is to recognise that history, like all sciences, has an absolutg 
function ; abstract questions of human good belong not to it, 
but to philosophy or some kindred province. History is con. 
cerned with change and the causes of change, and with it, 
direction only so far as this can be determined by purely 
historical inquiries. The only standards of value permissible 
to the historian must be those which are thoroughly estab. 
lished by all the facts of man’s development. We cordially 
recommend this brilliant and candid little book to our readers, 
The scientific conception of history has never been more 
logically or more attractively presented. 





BIRMINGHAM WORTHIES.* 
BIRMINGHAM, as one of the lecturers remarks—the volume 
contains nine lectures delivered before the University of 
Birmingham—has always favoured free imports under the 
category of intellectual value. Of the nine “famous men,” 
two only, Bishop Westcott and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
were born in the city. John Bright never lived there; it was 
a political haven to him when Manchester dismissed him, 
Priestley, on the other hand, found it anything but hospitable, 
After a residence of eleven years he had to fly for his life 
from a furious mob whose battle-cry—it sounds somewhat 
strangely to us now—was “Church and King!” The city 
has, indeed, a perplexing record. Forty years after it bad 
driven away this champion of liberty it was ready to take up 
arms for the Reform Bill; ten years later it was vehement 
for Free-trade; and now it is the Mecca of Tariff Reform. 

Four of the nine “worthies” have been mentioned; the 
other five are George Dixon, George Dawson, James Watt, 
Cardinal Newman, and R. W. Dale. George Dixon repre. 
sented Birmingham in Parliament (the Edgbaston division 
after 1885), and made himself a more than local name by his 
labours in the cause of education. George Dawson was an 
eminent lecturer who made Birmingham bis headquarters, but 
was almost as well known in every considerable place through- 
out England. He interpreted many things to his audiences, 
not, we believe, on the principle which commends itself to his 
biographer, Dr. Dale,—‘ Aim low if you mean to hit your 
mark.” “The most famous intellectual middle-man of his 
day ” was the Spectator’s description of him after his death, 
Dr. Dale detects here a “tone of patronage,” and makes it 
the occasion of a somewhat silly jest. For what is a middle- 
man but a pecirns ? and Dr. Dale knows who bore that title. 
Professor Burstall’s account of James Watt is perhaps the 
most interesting thing in the volume. Every one is familiar 
with Watt’s name, but few realise how much modern 
engineering owes to him. What he saw and what he foresaw 
make up together a most wonderful record. “ Practically 
every feature of the steam-engine of to-day has either been 
invented or prophesied by Watt.” (The other scientific con- 
tribution to the book, Sir Oliver Lodge’s appreciation of 
Priestley, is scarcely less admirable.) The editor writes an 
excellent essay on Cardinal Newman, and not less may be said 
of Mr. C. Silvester Horne’s article on R. W. Dale, though his 
standpoint is not quite the same as ours. 





LUCRETIUS.+ 
Dr. Masson's “complementary volume” is weleome for 
many reasons. This way of publication has indeed great 
conveniences. Most authors find omissions, and even 
mistakes, however carefully their work may have been done; 
and they must be singularly perfect, or strangely constituted, 
if they do not learn something from criticism. Dr. Masson's 
knowledge of his subject is profound—so much is manifest in 
his Atomic Theory of Lucretius (1884)—but he is not above 
learning, and this readiness to correct and to acquire gives 
a special interest and value to his new volume. First we 





* Nine Famous Birmingham Men. Edited by J. H, Muirhead, LL.D, 
Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. [2s. 6d. net.] 

t Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet: a Complementary Volwme, 
Masson, LL.D, London: John Murray. (6s, net.] 
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have a discussion on Girolamo Borgia’s Life of Lucretius. 


He seems to bave got it from Jovian Pontanus (1426-1503), 
whose edition of the poet he helped to prepare for the press. 
But whence did Pontanus get it? Dr. Masson thinks it 
genuine, with some accretions. It is very brief, but it 
has interesting points. It mentions the fact that Lucretius 
was born in the year when Hortensius (aef. nineteen) won 
bis first distinction as an orator,—a curious parallel to 
the coincidence mentioned by Donatus, that Virgil was 
born on the day on which Lucretius died. Another detail 
is the list of great Roman Epicureans. Virgil's name appears 
in it. Most of the others are interlocutors in Ciceronian 
dialogues. It emphasises the poet’s intimacy with Cicero and 
his circle—coniunctissime vizit—~and represents him as asking 
for his criticism. The greater part of the volume is given to 
“Modern Revivals of Epicureanism.” Among these thinkers 
Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655) was conspicuous. He was a devoted 
adberent of Epicurus, contriving, not without difficulty, to 
combine his devotion with the orthodoxy that befitted his 
position in the Church,—he was rector of the Church of 
Digne, in Provence. One of his books he burnt, thereby 
avoiding, it is possible, the same fate for himself. He died 
from the effect of excessive blood-letting, and it has been said 
that “be did not fall a victim to theology, because he was 
destined to fall a victim to medicine.” He was a great thinker, 
and Dr. Masson has done well in giving him his due. He also 
sketches for us the philosophic systems of Giordano Bruno 
and of Leibnitz, adding in another chapter an appreciation 
of the brilliant young French philosopher, Jean-Marie Guyau. 
An appendix in sixteen sections furnishes various illustra- 
tions, additions, and explanations relating to the Lucretian 
philosophy, and to its apologists and assailants. We must 
not forget to mention the truly “humane” criticism which 
has been contributed by Professor J. S. Reid. 





NOVELS. 


PETER HOMUNCULUS.* 

BREEDING is supposed to prove itself in its liberties, A man 
is to be judged by the ease and confidence with which he 
moves along an uncertainly marked frontier of good taste and 
good manners without ever transgressing it. It follows that 
there are men who, in search of the bubble social reputation, 
conspicuously challenge the same danger and as conspicuously 
fail to keep on the right side of the line. The cub whom 
Mr. Cannan makes the hero of his story is one of these. In 
learning in his audacious, imitative way to be a gentle- 
man, and incidentally a man of letters, he succeeds in 
being almost incessantly offensive. This is not said in 
explicit condemnation of the story, as on p. 170 the 
author remarks: “For the first time in his life Peter 
was bored, and Peter bored was twenty times as offensive 
as Peter cock-a-hoop.” Mr. Cannan, therefore, produces 
an effect which he expressly set out to produce. We are 
thankful that Peter was not more often bored, but we are 
still left in doubt as to the degree of Peter's offensiveness in 
Mr. Cannan’s eyes, for we cannot honestly say that Peter was 
often “cock-a-hoop.” He had his moments of exhilaration, if 
an unwarrantable and insolent air of superiority may be taken 
as covering that state, but he was more usually in a condition 
of morbid and hysterical bitterness and mortification. Again, 
this statement is no explicit condemnation of the story ; 
knowing that the author means Peter Davies to be offensive, we 
need not trouble about the degree of offensiveness intended, 
but have only to acknowledge his success in general terms. 
His scheme, which is quite a good one, is to describe the 
youthful days of a man who has brains and social adaptability, 
—the latter quality less common in Englishmen than in any 
European race; to conduct him from one class of life to a 
higher ; to help him to take some intellectual ballast on board ; 
above all, to see him through two affairs of calf-love, which 
leave him ultimately no sadder than such affairs do leave 
young men; and thus to commit him to the world with his 
future nearly all before him, and with no ransoms to pay. 

The old formula of the “good idea badly worked out” may 
be applied here with some explanatory reservation. Mr. 





Cannan is distinctly clever; but to be candid, we must say 
that the offensiveness does not belong entirely to Peter Davies. 
Mr. Cannan appears to be anxious to show that he is emanci- 
pated and accepts no fetters. His mistake is to suppose that 
it is an important matter to show this. We do not know 
whether he is young, but his manner would certainly be less 
unbecoming to youth than to age. It is too conscious of itself 
and too introspective. If he will take our advice, which is sin- 
cerely offered, because, in our opinion, he is a brand well worth 
plucking from the burning, he will not be so desperately afraid, 
as he betrays himself to be here, of relaxing the tautness of his 
epigrams, and of being now and again simple, comfortable, 
and placid. Some of the epigrams are good, some are all 
glitter without substance, some are platitudes. Staccato 
writing and staccato emotions become wearisome after a time, 
and highly elliptical conversations are not necessarily accept- 
able because at least one great master of fiction has employed 
them not incompatibly with a high subtlety in studying 
character. Mr. Cannan would do much better to think less 
of shooting epigrams into the air, where they drift like spiders’ 
threads waiting to be attached to something—they have no rela- 
tion that we can determine to life or the progress of the story— 
and to think more of excluding absurdities from such a mundane 
affair as the narrative, which after all is indispensable, and 
may as well be credible. For instance, he fits into the space 
of half-an-hour a visit to a lady’s drawing-room, where a con- 
siderable conversation takes place, and a journey half across 
London, and at the end Peter has ten minutes in hand. 
Lastly, Mr. Cannan should verify his Latin and Greek quota- 
tions. When these are inaccurate they are a peculiarly 
gratuitous disfigurement. If he can rid himself of an 
apparent predisposition to believe that people are uninterest- 
ing who have a simple and definable object in life, and who 
are not in a continual state of intellectual or spiritual 
insurgency (which incidentally bas the effect of making many 
of his characters painfully alike), we believe that the qualities 
which refuse to be disguised even in this story will assert 
themselves and place him well above the ranks of the ordinary 
writers of fiction. 





“Me and My True Love.” By H. A. Mitchell Keays. (J. W, 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.)—This is a very American story in which 
the peculiar conditions of American divorce supply the material 
for the plot. The motive of the story is the bringing together of a 
divorced husband and wife by the love affairs of their daughter. 
The girl is in love with a young man of her own world, a very 
secluded and out-of-the-way world, and her father, remembering 
that she is her mother’s daughter as well as his own, thinks that 
she should see more of life before irrevocably committing herself. 
He therefore writes to his former wife, who is now a widow after 
a second marriage, and asks her to take the girl out and show her 
the social world. The story which follows is well told, and the 
remarriage of the father and mother at the end of the book is 
quite convincing. Mrs. Warder, the mother, is the sort of woman 
who is more met with in American novels than in English, her 
extraordinary and rather hard brilliancy being apparently more 
often found on the other side of the Atlantic. In spite of the 
plot being based on a rather unpleasant subject, the book 
is pleasingly written, and the pictures of American life will be 
interesting to English readers. 

The Bronze Bell. By Louis J. Vance. (Grant Richards. 6s.)— 
This story begins on Long Island, in which exceedingly un- 
expected place a “ babu” startles the heroine’s horse by bursting 
out of a thicket, simply for the purpose of delivering an Indian 
token to the hero. The hero is a pure American, but the 
“ babu ” mistakes him for one of his friends who, being by birth 
a Rajput, masquerades as an Anglo-Saxon. After the suicide 
of this friend the scene is transferred to India, where many 
exciting adventures are gone through in connexion with the 
message and token which have made their first appearance in 
chap. 1. The book is at least picturesque and exciting, though 
the adventures are sometimes a little confused. 

Novets.—Our Little Town. By Charles Lee. 
(Gibbings and Co. 3s. 6d.)—These “ Cornish Tales and Fancies” 
are full of humour. “A Strong Man” is perhaps the best: s 
very prince among non-workers was Theophilus Pennywarn.—— 
The Affair on the Bridge. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—A vivid picture of Dutch life, with some 
scenes in Achin.——A House of Intrigue. By Percy White. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The “intrigue” concerns the dis- 
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ordinary, but it isa good story.——Starbrace. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. (G. Bell and Sons. 6s,)—This is a vigorously written 
book ; as a story it has this defect, that we do not know whether 
to wish ill or well to the hero. And is there not a difficulty in 
the chronology? In chap.1 he is “a child”—*“little Miles”— 
and Theodora a young lady; later on the two seem to be of an 
age.——Sir Gregory’s Silence. By A. W. Marchmont. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—A melodramatic story of some merit.——An Honest 
Man. By Ralph Harold Bretherton. (Methuen and Co. 68.)— 
The central idea of the story is good; but we are wearied with it 
till we feel for the Athenian who was for ostracising Aristides 
the Just. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other jorms, | 





In a Good Cause. By F. Anstey, Sir Gilbert Parker, Owen 
Seaman, and Others. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume 
contains “stories and verses”—ten pieces in all—which are 
published for the benefit of the Hospital for Sick Children (Great 
Ormond Street). Mr. F. Anstey’s “ Winnie” occupies something 
less than a half. It is a truly “hospital” story, giving us a very 
vivid picture of the place, of its little inmates, and of those who 
care for them. It tells us also about the“ Country Home,” and we 
should have been sorry to miss the description, though a more 
dramatic ending would have been made if it had been concluded 
with the policeman scene, where father and mother are going 
home after the crisis is past. We would commend this book to 
our readers; it is indeed “in a good cause,” and it is good 
itself. This is how Mr. Owen Seaman puts the case :— 

* Nature's War. 


Each for himself, we live our lives apart, 
Heirs of an age that turns us into stone, 
Yet ever Nature, thrust from out the heart, 

Comes back te claim her own. 


Still we have something left of that fair seed 

God gave for birthright ; still the sound of tears 
Hurts us, and children in their helpless need 

Still call to listening ears. 


And so this Home that has its double care— 
Childhood and pain—twice over makes appeal 

That in its task of love we too should share, 
Helping to guard and heal.” 


Our Island Church. By Douglas Macleane, M.A. (G. Allen 
and Sons. 28. 6d. net.)—The “Sketches from the History of 
English Church and State” are full of life and spirit, but we 
find some of the scenes and figures not a little strange. Doubt- 
less our point of view is somewhat remote from Mr. Macleane’s. 
What he denounces as “ Whiggery, Erastianism, and Rationalism” 
are not so odious to us. “A bourgeois parliamentary monarchy ” 
seems preferable -t its worst—and this worst we have not to look 
far to find—to kingship after the pattern of the First James and 
the First Charles. It is idle to go over the much-disputed 
questions again, but as Mr. Macleane takes especial pains to 
emphasise King Charles’s pure and unwavering devotion to the 
Church of England, we would direct his attention to the offer 
made by this devoted champion to establish Presbyterianism for 
at least a limited period. Possibly he did not intend to keep his 
promise—that was a way he had—but this defence creates an 
awkward dilemma,’ 


The Norfolk and Suffolk Coast. By W. A. Dutt. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.)—The stretch of coast frora Felixstowe to King’s 
Lynn may be roughly estimated at a hundred and fifty miles, 
though a pedestrian who should actually follow the line of shore 
would probably find this distance exceeded. Not a few of the 
names are well known. Some are more or less fashionable 
watering-places; some are linked in one way or another to 
history, Orford,—for instance, and Walsingham with statesmen 
of repute, and Southwold with a great sea-fight. Dunwich 
stands out prominently in a story about which Mr. Dutt has 
much to tell us, the battle between sea and land, as we may 
call it. A thousand years ago it was a centre of life in East 
Anglia, now it is an insignificant village; then it held a Bishop’s 
chair, now itis a’yitarage with the cure of some hundred and 
sixty souls. Of course this coast does not vie in historical 
interest with the South, nor in picturesquoness with that 
which bounds the counties of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
Nevertheless in both respects it has much to show. Not the least 
interesting feature is to be found in the magnificent churches 
which recall the days when East Anglia was the most prosperous 
region in England (Kent possibly excepted). It is a curious 
fact, however, that some very fine buildings seem to have been 
erected in places which we caunot find ever to have been of great 
importance. The subject which Mr. Dutt treats in this volume 


abounds in many kinds of interest, and it has fallen into moet 
capable hands. No one is more of an expert in East Anglia, 
matters, and he has the art of setting off his knowledge 
advantage. 


Country Residences in Europe and America. By Louis V 
Lemoyne. (T. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net.)—The author has spent 
the past two years, or, we may be sure, a considerable Part of 
them, in visiting and representing by measuring-line, camera, and 
pencil great houses in Italy, France, England, and the United 
States, and he here gives the results of his labour. One thing 
strikes us at once; the “ English Places ” nearly equal in number 
those of the three other countries put together,—twenty-two to 
twenty-four. Mr. Lemoyne, too, tells us that in England—it yij 


difficulty has been to choose. It is to be noted, also, that iy 


the five French examples three were once Royal palaces. Of th 
to the twelve American places, they are sometimes highly interest. 


structures they hardly rank with the European. But a century 
or so will change all that. Mr. Lemoyne has done his work with 
great care and completeness. In each case he gives a ground 
plan, and views of the buildings from various points,—hg 
limits himself to the exterior, while including gardens ani 
grounds. His introductions, though brief, are interesting and 
suggestive, especially as to the influence exercised by ong 
country on others, and by the varying circumstances of place anj 
time. An Italian Cardinal built his palace on a hill-slope, ay 
English Baron in a valley. 





Town Planning and Modern Architecture at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—Various matters of the 
greatest importance are discussed in this pamphlet. Every one, 
it is true, cannot live at Hampstead, and there are those who find 
the air at a height considerably above the cross of St. Paul's too 
strong for them,—to the old, especially, a more moderate altituds 
is commonly desirable. But that the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Company has done, and is doing, a good work is beyond doubt, 
It enables a man to get in a fine locality a well-built hous 
of his own at a less cost than he would incur by renting it, 
Here is the case of a house worth £55 per aunum. If he 
purchases, he pays £100 down, £887 (repayment of loan, with 
interest, at £21 9s. 2d. per month), and £8 per year ground-rent, 
This, with rates, comes in twenty-five years to £1,572 10s. If he 
rents it, he pays £1,375 (twenty-five times £55), plus rates, or 
£1,760. The purchaser, therefore, finds himself better off by 
£188 10s. plus the asset of an unexpired term of seventy-four 
House-hunting people should look at this pamphlet. 


years. 











The Earth’s Bounty, By Kate V. St. Maur. (Macmillan and 
Co. Js. 6d. net.)—This book is a story of amateur farming. 
“ Amateur,” we say, not by way of depreciation, for affairs seem 
to have been managed efficiently and with good result, but 
because the farmers were not brought up to the business. “We 
were true Metropolitan tramps who had chased fame and fortune 
half over the world, and had only succeeded in gathering a few 
stray laurel leaves which were fast dying for want of sufficient 
lucre to keep them alive.” ‘This means, we presume, a succis 
d'estime in literature. Happy people who retrieved their fortunes 
by farming! Prophetic Virgil with his fortunatos nimiun 
agricolas! The book is full of interest from beginning to end 
for those who have a liking for such themes; from the chapter 
on winter lambs—you arrange your sheep families so that the 
children are born at Christmas—through all the succession of 
agricultural themes, rotation of crops, silos, poultry-keeping, 
fruit-growing, dairy, horses, quail and wild duck, and goats, 
The circumstances, it must be remembered, are American. “A 
dear, old-time homestead” with twelve acres was, indeed, at “a 
ridiculously low rent at £36” a year. And what are we to say of 
one hundred and sixty acres in addition at £48? It works out at 
6s. the acre, quite the ideal at which Mr, Lloyd George is 
aiming. 


The Safety of British Railways. By H. Raynar Wilson. (P. 3%. 
King and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—We have improved the machine 80 
thoroughly that accidents are reduced to a minimum, or, rather, 
should have been so reduced, had as much been done for the man. 
Of course the man must always remain the element of uncertainty. 
If no one were overworked, if all precautions were taken against 
the employment of the epileptic and the sufferers from heart and 
brain disease, still the possibility of sudden aberrations, mental 
or physical, would continue. But we can anyhow congratulate 
ourselves on much achievement in this direction. In 1908 not & 





single passenger was killed in a railway accident. In 1907 


Italy “ most of these beautiful villas are now in ruins,” while of ie 
English list all but Hampton Court are private residences, Jy a 


ing—Longfellow House and Mount Vernon, for instance—but gy # 
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: were killed, being an average of one in 70,000,000. In 
— fatal injuries were 534; the number fell to 283 


is year the non — . 
“ or one in four million and a half. This is satisfactory. 


Mr. Wilson’s volume is full of interesting detail. He gives us 
the history of the subject, with tables for what we may describe 
as a generation. In 1872, the earliest year for which figures are 
supplied, nineteen were killed, or one in 17,000,000, and 1,233 
injured, or one in 350,000. _ 

New Eprrion.—Spinosa’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and 


Human Welfare. Translated from the Dutch by Lydia Gillingham 
Robinson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.) 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 104.) 
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MONDAY NEXT 

SALE Bargains in the SALE 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 








138. per ibh—in 1ib, % Ib, and ib. Tins. 
Major Waiter Wixerieip writes :—*“‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
$787 Gerrard. Intimidad, Lendon. 
YAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
RO THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. | ee 
rine, wire, | Head (1 North JohnSt., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT, | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
Loss or PROFITS | ame 
BY FIRE. | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929,972. 





“THAMES” 
MOTOR CARRIAGES  () ¢ v1. 50 P.; (4 cyl, 25 HP; 
OMNIBUSES, CHAR-A-BANCS, TAXI-CABS (4-Seatea.) 
(To pass Scotland Yard Regulations.) 


MOTOR VANS (10 ewts., 20 cwts., 30 cwts., 40 cwts., &c.) 
MOTOR LORRIES (3 tons, 5 tons, &c.) 


Characteristics of ‘‘ Thames” Motor Carriages. 
1,—The carriage can be whol'y open or wholly closed at pleasure. 
2.—Brakes upon all four wheels, thus reducing the risks of side-slip and skidding 
toa minimum, 
3.—Fool-proof noiseless change gear. 
4.—Perfection in material, workmanship, and design. 
For further particulars apply to— 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT, No. 9, Thames Ironworks, Shipbullding and 
Engineering Co. Ltd., Greenwich, S.E. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s Income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to aay of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 





(45,) ASSURANCE, 
Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all tafeouation may bo obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E,C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





NORWAY AND BACK. 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS. 
} By famous Yachting Steamer 


13 DAYS ‘OPHIR’ 
and 
for se. ‘OTRANTO,’ 
12 QUINEAS 12,000 tons, 
and | From GRIMSBY— 
| 17th, 3ist JULY, and lith, 28th AUGUST. 


upwards. 
| LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. Mavnagers—F.GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Cv. 

whose estate will be liable for duty 


EVERY MAN gicud read “A POPULAR FALLACY,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution’ 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 








You can secure to-day at 


HAMPTON S 
STOCKTAKING SALE 


of Carpets, Curtains, Linens, China, &c., 
values that 
cannot be equalled elsewhere. 


See Illustrated Sale Catalogue free on request. 


HAMPTON S 


Next National Galiery 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> - 
Ball (W. V.), The Law Affecting Engineers, 8vo . ..(Constable) net 
Beattie (J. C.), Report of a Magnetic Survey of South ‘Africa, 4to 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 





10/6 
20/0 


Becke (A. F.), What to Apply in Tactical Problems. l2mo......(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Bird (W. D.), Lectures on the Strategy of the Franco- German War, 1870, 
up to the Battle of Sedan, 8V6 2.0... ccccesececseeseeecsseeneceeeneseeenes (Rees) net 6/0 
Butler (E.), Carburettors, Vaporisers, and Distributing Valves Used in 
Castaigne (A. * The Bill-'Toppers, Cr 8V0 ........0000+ seceeeeeeseees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Caulfield (S. F. A.), Dawn of Christianity in Continental a cr 8vo 
E. Stock) net 2/6 
Cope (V. Z. Minor Gynaecology, Cr 890 o...cccececsees coeeeeees nenetel (Lane) net 50 
Davies (A. M.), A Geography o the British Isles, cr 8vo.. .(Maecmillan) 3/0 
Douglas (R.), Rate Collector's Ready Reckoner, 8vo ......... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Du Bois (P.), Self-Control and How to Secure It, cr 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
= (M. A.), The Life Indeed, er 8V0 .........cceeeseeeseeseeseneee (E. Stock) net 4/6 


...(K. Paul) net 

























=| (E.). Peter of Cortona, and other Poems, 12mv 
fel (BR. N.), Prehistoric Rhodesia, 8v0 .............<0....c.ce0ee ....(Unwin) net 12 6 
Henderson (R. W. W.), John Goodchild: a Novel, er 8vo ........(J. pe 6/0 
Hitchcock (G. 8.), Sermon Delivery, cr 8vo .............+ (Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Lamont (A. B.), A Rural Reader for South Africa, 12mo .........(Macmillan) 2/6 
Lamplough (A. O.) and Francis (R.), Cairo and its Environs (Causton) net 20/0 
Lees (B. A.), The Central Period of the Middle Age, 918-1273 (Methuen) 2/6 
M’Enery (J.), A Black Inheritance, Cr 8V0 ...........ccceeseceeeeseeeeee (Greening) 6/0 
Mahan (A. T.), The Harvest Within, cr 8vo.. (onqmens) net 6/0 
Marsh (B ), A Royal Indiscretion, cr 8v0................-0 ° ..(Methuen) 6/0 
May (E. S.), Introduction to Militar Geography, 8vo ...(Rees) net 8/6 
Meade (L. T.), Brother or Husband ? cr 8vo..............0 AF. V. White) 6/0 
IEE (J. Murray) 6/0 
Nethersole (8S. C.), Mary up at Gaffries and Letitia her Friend, cr 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Norris (F.), The Third Circle, er 8vo... .(Lane) 6/0 
Osbourne (L.), Harm’s Way, cr 8V0 .........cccceceeceseeeee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Pemberton (M.), The Adventures of Captain Jack, cr ... (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Pierpoint (A. E. ‘, Elements of Geometry, cr 8V0.............s000008 (Longmans) 3,0 
Powleams (C. TE.), SamtiBed, GF OVO ....0c.ccccoce cesccce cesccee -cscccescosces (Greening) 6/0 
Protheroe (E.), Handy Natural History of Mammals, 8vo (R.T.S.) net 50 
ae £0) ), Primary French Course, Part III., er 8vo ......(Macmillan) 2/6 
tanford (C. T.), Leaves from a Madeira Garden, cr 8vo............ (Lane) net 5/0 
Stigea (C. H.), The Game of British East Africa, 4to.. (H. Cox) net 21/0 
wee an (M.), Folk-Loreand Folk-Stories of Wales, roy 8vo (E. Stock) net 10/6 
.), Some Pages from the Life of Turkish Women ...(Constable) net 5/0 
vor maselaer (Mrs. S8.), History of the City of New York in the 
Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. 8vo .(Maemillan) net 21/0 


Washington (B. T.) and Du Bois. “(w. “EL B: “i 
(Southern States), er 8vo 


The “American Negro 
(Unwin) net 3/6 











Wintle (H.), The Waking eae scisintineanmtolinitad (Unwin) 6/0 
Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
ee ee ° 
OvuTsIDR Pace (when available), FourT#en GUINRAS, 
PAGE cocccccecccccvccce -- £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdot eee 4 0 
Malf- Page (Column) goseseee 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 0 
Quarter-l’age (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... i 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES. 
Ontalde Page .....eseccees++ £16 16 O| Inside Page .......0.-.0.00e £1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and laa 
line for every additional line(contatning on an average ticelve wordss 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a, an inch, 
Display ed Semen penning Lo space, 


CHUBB’S 

CHUBB’S 

CHUBB’S 
CHUBB’S 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 








City Branch: 
45 Lombard Street, 
E.C 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 





GENUINE 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE 


For almost a century we have fought 
against the tendency to sacrifice 
quality in order to meet the demaud 
for lower-priced goods, and our ex- 
tensive and ever-increasing clientéle 
prove that our efforts have been 
appreciated.— Only genuine goods 
sold, and all at moderate prices. 


WEDDING LIN 
SPECIALITIES—vacur winen ourrirs 
Price-Lists, Samples, and Estimates post-free. 


MURPHY & ORR, * 20, BELFAST, IRELAND 


LET, near St. Paul's Boys’, Girls’, and Pre paratory 

Schools, good HOUSE for family desiring educational advantages. 

Up-to-date sanitation. Two baths, electric light; moderate rent.—Apply, 
ROGERS, 4 Gliddos Road, West Kensington. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 
WANTED in September, a JUNIOR GOVERNESS, chiefly to teach 


— 
cMASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, CANADs 


APPLICATIONS - INVITED for the following positions :— 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY. 

(1) LECTURER - EENCH initial salary $1.000. (2) LECTURER i, 
GREEK and GERMAN, initial salary $1,000. (3) LECTURER in HI ISTORY, 
— _—| 2.200, (4) LECTURER in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY 
initial salary ? 

IN WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, 
(A Residential School for Boys.) 
MASTER of FRENCH and GERMAN. initial salary $700 and residence 
N MOULTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, TORONTO, 

MISTRESS of ENGLISH and Junior Subjects, initial salary $400 aj 
resideuce. 

Applications, with testimonials, may be addressed to Mr. A. C. McKAY, 
care of the Toronto Globe Olfice, 222 Straud, London, W.C. Interviews al 
be arranged. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH ~ WALES 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 








APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of LECTURER in GERMAy 
and TEUTONIC PHILOLOGY. Salary £250. 40 copies of each applicatiog 
and set of testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned (from whoy 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than Saturday. _epeecater 18th, 

OHN EDWARD LLOYD, 

Bangor, July 5th, 1909. 


Secrets ary — Registrar, 

NIVERSITY OF MANCHES STER. 

The COUNCIL will shortly APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER ig 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, who will also be required tp 
undertake outside Lecturing in English Literature. Hixh Academic Honouy 
indispensable.—Applications, with three references or testimoniais, should be 
sent to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, og 
or before 18th July. 


"\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 
BOTANY. 


2 








The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. 

Applications should be made to the a from whom further 
particulars s may be obtained. - M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


rf\HE UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, AND SHEFFIELD. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD. 


ORGANISING SECRETARY FOR THE EXAMINATION AND 
INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

















The Board invites applications from Candidates for this post. Commenci 
salary £300a year. Copies of the Conditions of Appointment can be obtained 
from the Secretary, aud letters of application must be received ou or before 
Wednesday, September 15th, 1909, 
R. F. GWYTHER, Secretary, 

24 Dover Street, Manchester, 


July 14th, 1909. 
OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Us IVERSITY 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 





The Council announces that the Chair of Zoology is VACANT through 
the death of Professor T. W. Bridge. 

Applications, accompanied by 65 copies of testimonials, will be received 
before 18th September. 

The stipend is £600 per annum. 

The SESSION will BEGIN OCTOBER Ist, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. it. MORLEY, Secretary. 


RITISH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONTE VIDEO— 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT for JUNIOR PUPILS, competent to 
take up Nature Study and to superiatend Ganes. Salary £3 200, nc neresident, 
—Apply by letter, with testimonials and references, to Miss S. J. HALE, 
49 Clarendon Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION.— 
) The GOVERNOKS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the MODERN LANGUAGES DEPART. 
MENT. The salary is £300 per annum, and the candidate appointed will 
require to enter upon his duties at Ist September, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of Testimonials, &c., to be lodged with 
the SECRETARY not later than Wednesday, 21st July, 1909, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 


ASTERS WANTED.—(1) PUBLIC SCH. CLASSICS 


1909. 














for Varsity Scholarships, English; good salary. (2) CLASSICS 
aud FRENCH EXH. in Navy Entrance Exam.; good salary. (3) FR. and 
GER., Evglishmen. (4) ENGLISH and GER. ; £160, non.-res. 100 Senior and 


Junior Posts.—Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel St. Strand. 
PuE ~ UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER ELDER CHAIR OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
The Council invite applications for the Alexander Elder Chair of Naval 
Architecture. Salary £1,000.—Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


rP\EACHER OF GYMNASTICS, &.—WANTED, LADY 
TEACHER qualified to take Swedish Drill, Games and Hygiene, 
Dancing and Rem 1 Exercises. A Madame Osterberg student preferred. 
Joint appointment for Castleford Secondary School and Evening Continua 
tion School, and Normanton Girls’ High School. Salary £100 per annum.— 
Address, enclosing copies of two recent testimonials, ALFRED WILSON, 
Station Road, Castleford, Yorkshire. 


LASSICAL MASTER WANTED for one of the lesser 

Public Schools. An Oxford or Cambridge graduate in Classical Honours, 
able to teach Prose composition, is required. Initial salary, £120, resident.— 
Apply to the SCHOLASTIC ASSN., _ (Manager, BR. J. Beevor, M.A.), 
22 Craven Street, , Trafalgar Square, W.c 


N ATHEMATICAL } MASTER WANTED for 











Pub blic 








School. A little experience in teaching Mathematics to Army m ro 
desirable. Salary, £120, resident. — Apply to the SCHOLASTIC ASSN.. 
(Manager, R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

ANTED, a highly domesticated, well-bred Lady, a a 


Churchwoman, under 4, active and capable, to GOVERN, as 
HOUSE-MISTRESS a large household in a Surrey girls’ school. Hospital- 
trained preferred. Entire responsibility. State experience, training, age, 





MATHEMATICS. Definite Churchwoman; Graduate. Salary, £70-£75, 
resident.—Apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


social position, and salary.—Address, Box 343, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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THE 
ae See 
Go DUAL SECONDARY SCHOOL: 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 





above School are about to appoint three Assistant- 
re taateciake the following subjects:—(1) Science, (2) Art, and 
yt ne Lat candidates will be required to commence duty at the end of 


September Od previous Secondary School experience essential. Preference 


ill be given to those who can also teach other subjects, particularly English, 
Woodworking, Gymuastics (Swedish system). 
Commencing 8a , £140 each, or £150 may be given to one who can 
ficiently teach one of the three last-mentioned subjects. 
% Ar lications should be made not later than 28th July. next upon & form 
i ith may be obtained from W. T. SILVESTER, 
= Clerk to the Governors. 


10 Victoria Street, Goole. 
<X7ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


N HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, WARWICKSHIRE.—HEAD.- 
+ ee take up her duties on January Ist, 1910. Salary of £100, 





ae with a Capitation Fee of £1 for each Scholar, a minimum of £250 
ing guaranteed for the first three years. This is a new School, 


be 
yeth scoommodation for 210. The probable numbers at the start will be about 


150.—Applications to be sent on prescribed form to DIRECTOR of EDUCA- 
TION, County Education Office, Warwick, not later thau July 19th. 





(ORs WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


for Next Term, a MASTER to teach HISTORY and 

OnE PaY. Must be familiar with Modern Methods. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. —Apply on or before Monday, 26th 
July, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Redruth 

Education Office, Truro, 13th July, 1909. F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 
OARD and TUITION for Ist B.Sc. or Science Scholar- 

ship Examination OFFERED in return for help given in Chemical and 
Physics Laboratories. Post suitable for a gentleman's son just leaving a 
good school—Apply HEAD MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (Honours 1907) REQUIRES 
C TUTORSHIP for AUGUST; travelling preferred. Aged 24; good 
references.—Address, Box 342, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


J). XPERIENCED HEAD NURSE REQUIRES POST as 
4) MATRON in PREPARATORY BOYS’ SCHOOL. Highest references 
of eleven, eight, and eight and a half years.—Apply “ SITUATION,” Mra. 


Scott Makdougall, Makerstoun House, Kelso, N.f 
OUNG FRENCH LADY DESIRES POST in GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL next Session. Experienced. Excellent references.—Address 

Mile. JODEFROI, chez Monsieur le pasteur Babut, Nimes, Gard, France. 


yg red WANTED immediately in Cultivated 
GERMAN FAMILY, in England or Germany preferably, for GIRI, (21). 
Advanced Literature, Languages, Music.—“TEBB,” 1 Denning Road, 
Hampstead, N. W. 


ECRETARY.—Lady, Exhibitioner Somerville College, 
SHORTHAND-TYPIST (own machine), REQUIRES DAILY EN- 
GAGEMENT. London or neighbourhood. Good references; four years’ 
experience.—Address ** G. C.,” Box 340, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C,. 
JACATION COACHING.—Students prepared for 
Examinations in Logic, Ethics, Psychology, by a qualified Coach 
(Cambridge Tripos).—Apply to L. S. STEBBING, 21 Lewin Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 


M\HE CHAPLAIN of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, COSTE- 
































BELLE. SOUTH FRANCE, hopes to return there in October. He would 
be glad to TAKE CHARGE of and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to wivter 
abroad. Preparation for Public Schools and Universities. Special facilities for 


learning French.—Rev. WALTER BACK, M.A., Great Warley Rectory, Essex. 
fy\O PAREN'S and GUARDIANS.—K YNOGCH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeuts for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good edueation and mauners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
\NENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to grow produce under glass at home. Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate Street Station), 
London, E.C. 




















To Parents and Guardians and all desirous of becoming Practical Journalists- 


To Meet a Long-felt Want, 
HE PRESS TUITION BUREAU 
have instituted a 

SPECIAL FIVE-GUINEA COURSE OF JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION, 
arranged for the convenience of those who are anxious to enter the higher 
branches of Journalism, which includes the London daily newspapers, the 
leading provincial journals, and the good-class magazines and reviews, but 
who do not care to’ waste several valuable years in the drudgery of filling 
minor and badly-paid posts. 

Those who are desirous of choosing a profession either for themselves or 
those connected with them cannot do better at the present time than direct 
their thoughts towards the path of Journalism. The modern spread of 
education has resulted in a demand for reading matter of every description, 
covering every conceivable subject, and appealing to every possible class. Ia 
consequence there has been a marvellous increase in the output of British 
literary matter, but still the demand is not equal to the supply. 

Var Five-Guinea Course includes a Literary Section and a Business Section, 
also Criticisms of Manuscripts. 

Special attention to Story Writing. Write for Prospectus, 
t PRESS TUITION BUREAU, 
41 John Dalton Street, Manchester, and 122 George Street, Ediuburgh. 


GG UY’S 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on FRIDAY, October Ist. 

Entrance Scholarships vf the combined value of £410 ure offered for Competi- 

tion avnually in September. 

_ Por particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 

Scientitic M.B. (Load.}, Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, regula- 

tious for residence in the Cotleze, new scheme for payment of composition 

analy ad personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London 
i » on, 


HOSPiTAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





ING’S COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the vsual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 


The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 


*Chemistry Professor Jackson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director. 
(a) General Mrs. McKri.op, M.A., Lecturer, 
() A puiet oS } Mr. H. L. Surru, B.Sc., A.1.C., Lecturer. 
*Economics Miss M. A. Atxrnson, M.A. 


*Sanitary Science aud } Miss Avice Ravenuitt, F.R.San.I. 


Hygiene a ‘ 
Biol § Professor A. Denny, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 
LOLOKY ove a “"% Miss Avice HILL, B.Sc. 


: Professor Hatutsurton, M.D., F.B.S., Director. 
Physiology . { Miss Atice Hct, B.Se., Lecturer. 
Bacteriology ... Professor R. F. Hewtert, M.D., F.B.C.P, 


Psychology(including | w jp, 
Child Study) peed W. Baown, M.A. 
Physics W. Witson, Ph.D. 

* EXPERIMENTA™ WORK is carried ou in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 

* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course, 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, — 
| Ci COLLEGE WOMEN’S 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


DEPARTMENT 





SESSION 1909-10, 





In connection with the Home Science and Economics Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING 
will be given by 
Professor ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.B.S., 
on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m. 


THINGS 


The Course is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biology, and will deal in an elementary manner with the Living Organism 
as a machine; Protoplasm and the Cell Theory ; the Structure and Functions 
of Simple Plauts and Animals; the Development of Plants and Animals; the 
Theory of Organic Evolution ; the Relations of Organisms to their Envirou- 
ment; the Struggle for Existence; Variation and Adaptation ; the Theory of 
Natural Selection; Progress and Degeneration ; the Problems of Heredity, &c. 


This Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 
College. 


FEE :—£1 11s. 6d. per term of Ten Lectures. 
£1 1s. for Teachers. 


For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 
lees UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1909-10. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER 5th, 1909. 





Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 
SOCIETY FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LIVERPOOL AND 
DISTRICT, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXUIDI- 
TIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price |s.; post-free, ls. 4d.) 
The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its equivalent, must 
be passed before a Student 1s registered for a Degree Cours. 
P, HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Legistrar. 
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ENGINEERING AND CHEMIST 4 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1909-1910. 

The COURSBS of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; those 
at the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not under 14 years 
of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Col are held in September, 
and the Sessions commence in Octeber. Particulars of the Entrance Examina- 
tions, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Mead Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 

hall Street, E.C. 
ITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exursrrion Roan, 8.W. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical ond 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a *‘ School of the University 
of London,”’ and also ‘forms the Engineering Section of the Imperial College o/ 
Science and Technology, Fee for a full Associateship Course, £36 per Session. 


Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. E. Dazy, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
T. Matuer, Wh. Sch., F.B.S. (Acting 


Electrical Engineering ... Professor). 


Chemistry ... H. E. Armsrrone, Ph.D., LL.D., £.R.3. 
Mechanics and Mathem O. Hewrict, Ph.D., LL.D., I’. RS. 
CITY AND GUILDS ‘TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonarp Street, Crtr Roap, E.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
as mart to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening 
Students. Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 

Sitvanus P. Tuompson, D.Se., F.B.S., 
Principal of the College. 


E. G. Coxer, M.A., D.Sc., M.Inst.M.E, 


Chemistry . B. Merpo.a, F.R.S., F.LC, 
City oan Guilds of London Institute, JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C, 


PQoxvay (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDIN- 
RGH.—Principal, J. R. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S. — EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH SESSION, The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. 
Under arrangements which are now made, the equipment of the College 
has been strengthened and modernised,and the teachivg facilities greatly 
increased. ‘Au EXAMINATION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending 
Studeuts will be held on 9th, 10th, and llth September. NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES TUESDAY, 5th October.—Further particulars may be 
learned on application to ROBERT ANDERSON, 8.8.C., 37 York Place, 
Edinburgh, Secretary. 


Physics and Electrical Engineering .. 


Mechanical meginesting | and “Mathe. 
matics 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOO! 

for GIRLS, under the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Thorough Modern Education. The School is healthily situs ated on dry gravel 
soil. Large Playing-felds for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, ke. Prospectus 
from the Head-Mistress or Secretary. The Directors have appointed Mis 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at S. Leonards School, S. Andcows) 3) 
to succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appointed 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suiteble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays, ‘The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with tt are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with « healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Audrews, 


RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A thoroughly good general education is offered. Church tea ‘jinn, 
Special training for girls wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparation 
for Scholarships at the Universities, and for Certiticates of the National 
Froebel Union, A limited number of Bursaries aud Students!ips are available. 
Boarders received. ‘Terms moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Anglo- 
Indian children.—F all particulars furnished by the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

INEHURST, CROW BOROU GH, SUSSEX. — — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. 'T. NEILD, M.A. (Vice), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame UOsterberg at Dart 
ford P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


rue DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Seeoud 


Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


T HELENS, CLIFYON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 

















Iftome Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 





No FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 25th. Applications 
ior VACANCIES for New Pupils should be made before July 24th. Fees 


150 guineas a year.—For further particulars address Miss WOLSELEY- 
LEWIS, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peter's-in-Thanet, near Broadstairs. 


S* -ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

8 -. or Prospestes, apply to the SECRE TARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, } 


{IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


N OFFICER'S WIFE RECOMMENDS a SCHOOL 

for GIBLS of high social standing, situated 40 minutes out of London, 

within a park of 200 acres. Unusual advantages for Art, Languages. Uutdoor 
sports.—Mrs. A., care of A. Large, 39 Louis Street, Spring Bank, Hull. 








NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 23, 1909. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLE WOMEN, Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.R.US. See Prospectus, 





| 


——__ 

YIRLS PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUS? 

The long-established and imports sant High Schools of the Trust Provig, 

a liberal education of the highest ty They are fully staffed with Misi 

mainly of University education, au prepare Girls for cultivated end Usefg 

life at , ae and for College training leading to the higher Prolossiqay 
pursuits 

During the last three years 113 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Can. 
ay e, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils g 
the Trust. 

The Schools are conducted ina religious spirit. SCBIPTURE INstpyp 
TION is given as part of the > aeeeaee and DENOMINA TIONG 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considers, 
Playing-fields with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

Thee, are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seyep, 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the Schoo] Coury 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches ¢ 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE: and Licensed BOARDING HOUSES are attached, 
those marked thus *. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Pre 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. Advantage is given ,, 
Pupils who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS are given at every Schoo, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2ist. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY at the Offices of th © 
Trust, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of tiy 
individual High Schools. 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 








— incl 
ey he RT Address. Head-Mistress, 
ie Pe 
*Bath ... .| Portland Place, Bath ... Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math, Trip 
Newnham). ? 
Birkenhead ,..| Devonshire Place, Birkenhead | Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond). 
*Blackheath ... Wemyas Road, Blackheath,|Miss Gadesden, M.A, (His, 
S.E, Trip., Girton). 
*Brighton and Montpelier Road, Brighton...|Miss Lunn (Class, Trip 
ve Girton). . 
Bromley J pes Road, LBromley,|Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math, 
Ken Trip., Girton). 
*Clapham d South Side, Clapham Com- | Mrs. Woodhouse. 
mon, 8, Ww. a 
Croydon .| Wellesiey Road, Croydon Miss Leahy, M.A, (Math, Trip, | 
Girton). 
Dulwich .| Thurlow Park Road, S.E. — Furness (Class, Trip, 
irton). 
Miss Minasi. 





Highbury and | 6and 7 Canonbury Place, N. 


a . : 
*Ipswich | Westerfield Road, Ipswich ... Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon. Moi, § 
Lang., Oxford). 
Kensington | St. Alban’s Road, Kensington |Miss Home (Math. Trip, 
| Court, W. Newnham). 
*Liverpool ...| Belvidere Road, Prince’s| Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin, Ho, 
| Park, Liverpool Mod. Hist., Somerville), 


East Liverpool) 83 Newsham Drive, Liverpool | Miss Barratt. 


Newcastle Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle- | Miss Moberly (Moral Se, Trip, 
(Central)| _on-Tyne Newnham). 
*Norwich _...| Theatre Street, Norwich Miss Wise (Nat, Se. Trip, 
| Newnham), 
Nottingham ...| Arboretum Street, Notting- | Miss Clark, 
1m 
"Notting Hill | Norland Square, Notting | Miss Steel, M.A. (Lond,) 
and Bayswater _ Hill, W. 
*Oxford + Banbury Road, Oxford Miss Haig Brown, M.A. (Math, 
Trip. and Med. und Mod 
Lang. Trip., Girton). 
Paddington & ‘Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale,|Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond) 
Maida Vule (Class. Trip., Newnham), 
*Portsmouth Kent Road, Southsea ... Miss Cossey, M.A. (Math 
Trip., Newnham), 
East Putney... 18 Carlton Road, and 61 Upper | Miss Major, M.A, (Hist, Trip, 
Richmond Koad, Putney,| Girton). 


Miss Escott. 


Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod 
Lang., Oxford). 


S.W. 
. Butland Park, Clarkehouse 
Road, Sheffield 
*Shrewsbury... Murivance, Shrewsbury 


*Sheffield 








South Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-| Miss Benton. 
Hampstead _jobn’s Avenue, N. 
Streatham Hill Wesestare Road, Streatham Miss Oldham, M.A. (RU, 
and Brixton Hill, 8 Honours). 
Sutton... .. Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey.. | Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 
Sydenham . West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E....| Miss Sheldon (Math. Trip, 
Girton). 
*Tunbridge Camden Park, Tunbridge| Miss Sanders (Class. Trip, 
fells Wells Girton). 
Wimbledon ... Mansel Road, and 74, The | Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class. Trip, 
Hill, Wimbledon Girton), 
‘ KBLLFIELD, RiP O FF 


b Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid reeord of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 

4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RH YS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large hous 
adjoining the School is uow open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head- Mistress aud her Sister.—Prospectus on application, 


Wy SEEBOROUGH. Sete fore 


ARLBOROUGH. —School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
welli- being. 


Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupil’ 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, arlborough, 


—For particulars, apply to the Priucipal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A, 
pupor HALL.  $CHOOL. 
CHISLEUURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 yeors at Forest Hill, S8.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTEKS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls 
) Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thorouglily 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 

(Rezistered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


fy eS Fise5, oe ag 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER TERM MAY 4ru_ TO JULY 1909. 
Q FELIX so CHOOL, SOUTH WOLD, 
We 


Miss 











“MIDDLESEX. 


27Tu, 








Head-Mistress 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsgz 


+ LUCY SILCOX. 
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MONI oS ween, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8,E.R. 


S* 
HOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
nat Bhcation on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
— uages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors, 
for Languages CIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 








Principals: : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON., 
Prospectus ov application. 
RWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
NG COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Deleracy for Seconlary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford aud Londou Teachers’ Diploma, the 
bridge ‘Teuchers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
Oeeebery’® Diploma to teach Theology. ‘ees for the Three Terms from 
£65 Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with 4 Degree on 
eutry. There isa Loan Fund. 


YT. MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. oO ig . ap - 
-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, au rincipal o 

Gao Rad es the Cambridge Training College). 

Ql) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £23 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE 
TRAINI 





JHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 

PR any Rnd ; Classical 'T'ripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8S, Mury's College, 


ddington. . _ 
* reotdential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 


teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lap 3, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ou 
application to Miss M. H, WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


NCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 194 guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 


Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
_All particulars from the HON. SEC, : 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
LD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (lute Director Liverpool Gymnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers aud Assistants, Objecta—To train ‘ducated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swiuiming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Meals, 
with Diploman. awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permittad to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.V., Hon, aud Rev, 
BR. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleyes aud 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


lee or EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer,.Mr. C. G. Mounte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds,—For Prospectuses and iuforma- 
tionconcerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Trainiug; Special ‘Terms for 
Muuisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


|] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Fupile prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Ad Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCUOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
aud bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


AY ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three miuutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Live |. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey Hig’ shen. rer Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard. 


()UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Lal, Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College). -First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New Premises, specially built for a Schovl, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


RINCIPAL of a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
.__is willing to RECEIVE one or two PWPILS in September at 
REDUCED FEES to fill vacancies. Exceptioual educational advantages. 
upils prepared for advanced examinations if desired. Languages, Music, 
and Painting specialities. Special attention to health and character-training. 
Most healthy situation north of London. Highest references.—Apply ‘* H. C.,” 
Box 341, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c. 





























geen HIGH SOHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
, Cambridge; Mediféval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 ley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KE BLING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, Birmingham. 


T GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY, 
__ Apply HEAD-MASTEB, St. George's School, Harpenden. 


ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
WITHINGTON, near MANCHESTER. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS under 4. Head-Mistress: 
Miss M. 8. BEARD. Large playing-field and eens. A few VACANCIES 
for BOARDERS.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
I EFECTS OF SPEECH AND  LIP-READING. 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social —— from 4 years of uge. 
Lip-reading for Adults (Resideuce if desired), References to Specialists and 
Parenta,—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certiticated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, bo 


(Late of Girton Coll 








(Co-educution). 





Lrp. 














OLLAR TESTI VZtwTrI Og, N.B. 

4 Head-Master—CHARLBS 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist September, 1909, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HLEAD-MASTER, or to THOS, J. YOUNG, Docvotary. 
rW\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECK ENHAM.—Founded 1864, 
; —SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil, Ten miles from Lonion. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough sysete- 

matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 

dnd observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Uutdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate Son 


LANDOVERY COLLEGS, 
SOUTH WALDBS., 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Sehools in March. 
Warden, Ker. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2ist, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-honses.—Head-Muster, Rev. A.J, GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2ist September, 1909. 
Hea|-Master, C, W, ATKINSON, M.A. Cautab, 
Ei 45,2 3.0 UE COLLEG RE. 
) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, 
F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets aud fives courts, swimmiug-bath, &o, 
Exhibitious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
SCHOOL 


ROMSG@GROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 























_AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17ra. 


EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 

The Rev. E, H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A, PREPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14 for the Publie Schools aud ~— Navy, Very healthy 
climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground and Playing- 
Field adjoin. 


V ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. In the County 





of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe.—PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT recently added. NEXT EN)TRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 27th.— 
For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 35 Barton Arcade, 


Manchester. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 





| og COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for UNIVER- 
SITIES, Navy, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical aud 
Modern Sides. Separate Lower School, Open Scholarships sunually in 
March. Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—Apply 
‘rhe BURSAR, Epsom College, Epsom. 


QHSSSORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
varticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
{ouse, Sherborne, 


GE LIMIT &SCHOLARSHIP EXAM, SUCCESSES.— 
t Principal of Good Preparatory School will, owing to above, to fill 
Vacancies entailed, receive a few Sons of Gentlemen at REDUCED FEES 
to Prepare for Public Schools or Osborne.—*‘ A. L.,” care of Paton’s, 143 


Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
ERK HAMST ED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, ScientiSe, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite te houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


ORCESTER KING'S SCHOOL, 
TEN FOUNDATION and HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


EXAMINATION NOVEMBER NEXT. Ago limit 15, 
For particulars and Prospectus apply Rev. Canon CHAPPEL, Head- Master. 
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RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD.—Sound health, manly 
character, and alert interests are the aims of this School, which prepares boys 
for Osborne and the Public Schools between the ages of eight and fourteen. 


1, 


es 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS: 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movemey 





JUNIOR FORMS work 4} to 5 hours. Thorough grounding—de ping 
facility in arithmetic, good reading and writing, and powers of observa- 
tion and description. Flvency in French (conversational and written) is given 
before Latin is begun. SENIOR FORMS work 5} to 6} hours, It is our aim 
to make a creditable success of “‘ the average boy"; those who have taken the 
whole course not only take good places at Osborne and the Public Schools 
with ease at 14, but they leave the School able to speak and write French or 
German, and with a practical and intelligent grounding in Science, English 
History, and Literature, while their Latin is well up to the standard required 
for the age by the Common Entrance Examination for Public Schools. Large 
country house and grounds, liberal table, long hours of sleep. Daily naval 
development drill. Large playing-fields, levelled and drained.—_STANLEY 
DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E., Charters Towers, East Grinstead. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 














Splendid situation. 





Health Resort one of the best in the Kingdom. 

AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-felds are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 

by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
BERKS. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, 
BYE-ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

One Scholarship value 90 gs. per anuum, One Exhibition value 45 gs., and 
Four Exhibitions value 30 gs., will be competed for at the College on 
July 26th (afternoon), 27th, and 28th (morniag). The Examination will be 
conducted partly by paper work, partly vivd voce. Greek not necessary. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909.—Apply to 
the WARDEN. 


A Stolen ro sticncamctartion TAMWORTH.—Youths 








Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
wpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 











FOREIGN. 
edd co URSBa EB SC 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 

6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 
PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 

HALE'’’ CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 


near Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pinnoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Iractical Tench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eneland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


AISON DES ETUDIANTES, PARIS.—Founded under 

the patronage of MM. Emile Boutroux, Alfred Croiset, Ernest Lavisse, 

on-Cuen, Gabriel Monod, and other University professors, to provide for 

‘omen Students resident in Paris a Home of their own with congenial com- 

onship. Rooms reserved for foreign students, 160-200 francs. Central 

eating.—Apply to the Warden, Mile. BONNET, Maison des Etudiantes, 36 
Rue St.-Sulpice, 6e Arrondissement, Paris. 


PARROW’'S.—* The Ramparts,” AVRANCHES: OPEN 
9th Aug. Army Candidates competing Dec., 1910, must now learn a 
Second Foreign Language, or lose as Cuilets 600 marks iu their second year. 
Facilities for French, German, Hindustani. Holiday Courses for all. 
Junior Department in connection with Ducey College.—Address, WILFRID 
SPARROW, (temporarily) Chief Army Class Master, Repton, Derbyshire. 


WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror a Limitep Numper oF YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature. Music, Art, &c. Individual traming. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic inflvence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

E LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss ME'THERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


JRBERSWALDE. near BERLIN.—Private SCHOOL for 























the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special arrangements for 
foreiga pupils. Entire charge of girls whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. ident qualified staff of German and Foreign Mistresses. Healthy 
climate. English references.—For particulars apply to the Pnuncipals, 
Fraulein H. and L. TEGELER. 


[Deemer as 21 Goltsteinstr.—EDUCA- 


TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
vangelical principles by Friulein NEUHAUS. Every howe comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music. and Painting. Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 

B.A. (Class. Hor>.), &e., 33 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 

Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Iuterpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls. Great 





massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant. 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fiud work WITHQUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arrauged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
S 








——= 





CHOOLS and TUTOBS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally —— 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City, 

‘CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
b BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BES'T SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country aud on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid pareuts iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp, 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Streat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


SUT OA Ti CO 2. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
eiueational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is giveu by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


{CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ayes, locality preferred. and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street. W. Established 1958. 


A Petitora ‘as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS —The 











SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
nduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guaridians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, 2. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 
NO =INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
_ RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphio 
Address, “'Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro alvantages. Every kind of Batu, Massage 
an Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


N URREN, NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
a SWITZERLAND. 


5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 


FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


_ DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) 





APPLY 





A large, roomy, and comfortable house, in grounds of seven acres. 
Excellent Turkish and other Baths. 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach. 
200 feet above the river Teign. 
oi” Minsteated Prospectus, write C. F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, 
eigumouth, 


mAs aves HOTEL, BEn 
- INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 
Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked. 
Ew Pension Terms From 3 Guineas. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 








N EVIS, 





| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 


sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “CANTAB.,”’ Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 

| gp ot Di BAT'TAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 








——— 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES FULL. 


218 18s—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, COPEN- 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, 





TOURS. 





facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils, 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 

of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
mortgeny where judicious investieut will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 
ey write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 


parti couver, B.C., Canada. Baukers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Avenue, Netor. Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


TARWIN CENTENARY. 


PHOTO. of the late CHARLES DARWIN, and other 
oak er DISPOSAL. What offers ?—1,143, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 


Fleet Street, BC. 0 _ ee 
mug HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 
7 should be put into permanent form. We undertake this work in its 

Searches made; material arranged and printed under expert 


eats sion. GERRARDS LTD., Genealogical Printers, 4114 Harrow Road, 


OO”) Sa —- es —— 
TWUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
P House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
APPLY for 4% LOAN 








72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. 


_ P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
T{7ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, aud Experience! Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
YPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced edical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardeuing. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. i 
n\Y PEWRITING WANTED. 

Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C, 


LD FALSE ‘TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you bave for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1835. Bankers—Capital and Counties, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, iustead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Ciief Oflices, 63 Oxford 
Street. London. Est. 100 years, 


YUCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
C order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheftiekl Workhouse, 1893. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—'l'ins 1/3, 23, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rid., Sheffield. 


RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sueet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
ticulars free. Also A BC Account Book for Farmers. Particulars free. 
—McQUEEN & CU., Moat Road N., Leicester, 


Fire Pandet Pro and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
A 






































or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
NS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BULIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
USIC A'’ ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E..; and at Birmingham, Brightov, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


pest eezan MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1909. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 























Tuesday . ” 
Hes, } “ELIJAH. 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s New Work, 
Tuesday “A SONG AT MIDNIGHT.” 
Eveuing. SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S SYMPHONY. 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
, “THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 
Ls ang { sach’s MOTET “THE SPIRIT 1190 HELPETH Us.” 
e MOZART’S “JUPITER” SYMPHONY. 
Wednesday ( DVORAK’S “STABAT MATER,” 
Evening. AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
Thursday erem 6 ~- 
one } HANDEL'S “JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
Thureday ( “OMAR KHAYYAM,” PART II. 
Evening. } (First Performance in Birmingham), 
AND PART III. (First Performance), 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Friday ff CHERUBINI'S MASS IN C, No. 
Senet BRAHMS’ “SONG OF DESTINY.” 
. | BEETHOVEN'S “EROICA” SYMPHONY, 
F 
Seay, } BERLIOZ’ “ FAUST." 





Principal Vocalists : 

Meslames PERCEVAL ALLEN, DONALDA, AGNES NICHOLLS, 
GLEESON WHITE, ADA CROSSLEY, PHYLLIS LETT, and 
KIRKBY LUNN. 

Messieurs JOHN COATES, JOHN HARRISON, WALTER HYDE, 
FREDERIC AUSTIN, DALTON BAKER, HENSCHEL, and RADFORD. 


Conductor: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 





Detailed Programmes will be ary) Ao August $rd next. 
, WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
Winchester House, Victoria Square, Birmingham. 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 





LLEINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEPARTMENTS— 


Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 


ELKINGTON #*,°° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. GLASGOW. 
MANCHESTER. CALCUTTA, MONTREAL. BUENOS AYRES, 
RANGOON. MADRID. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation) 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Homo Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ sd. £ s. 4, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents 25 0 0| Members ans on - 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members . a a 5a @ and Journal ... . ene 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptious of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


A HOUSE WITH A © YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. _ 


A D A @M Ss , Sy “ Having made a fresh trial of ite virtues, 


we feel no besitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives,"’—The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 





JUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Greatly 

_ Reduced Prices. June Catalogue now ready. Also new greatly 
extended and much improved Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
Standard Books, Haudy Reprints, the Best Fiction, &., &c.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55 andl 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Bvelyn's Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s. net, for 2ls.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s, 
for 25s.; Scherren's Zoological Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s. 64.; Chafers’ 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 288. 6d.; Cust's Authentic Portraits Mar 
Queen of Scots, 638., for 186. 6d. ; yoy Paris, 42s., for 178, 6d., 1999; Scottis 
History and Life, 42s. net, for 1&8. 6d,; Harmsworth Encyclo half-calf, 
37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s, 6d.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for Zils. ; 1908, 24. ; 
Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 vols., 68s,, for 
10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 100,000 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants —BAKER’'S 











GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIBMINGHAM, 
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AN OVERWHELMING SUCCESS 


20,000 


COPIES SOLD 


DAPHNE 


BY 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


With Four Illustrations in Colours, and Siz 
Pen Drawings by FRED PEGRAM. 6s. 





The Westminster Gazette says :— 


“The portrait of Daphne is a very remarkable 

study of a certain type of character. As an 

artistic achievement we can hardly praise 

it too highly. It makes the book living and 
interesting.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL AND CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Modthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, 8S number post-ftee, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzes, Lonpos. Codes: Usicope and ABU, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515): 
or 87 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marraiz 3601), W., LONDON. 














TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. per ioz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2, Tin 
2s. 2d. sn 4y 








BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO,, 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 








oe 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, aj) 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law, 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that watk by us still,’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT. Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ _WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towus, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





From 6 months upwards. 








A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache, 





AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Tuterests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
yeurs’ practical experience, Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


“Ke 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


BOOTS | 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K”™ Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 


IM EDOG. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinuer Wine. The quality 

of this wive will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
ugually sold at higher prices, 
| The appreciation this wine meets 
| with from the constautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren, 
Bots, -Bols, 


17/6 9 














1ERM8 OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


—— m Apvance, 


Includ ahy Yearly. 
- ot "one earn fed King 


Includin, tage to any 

of ing poste Colonies, 

—"*, France, Ger- 

4 a” China, 
. a sme, OSG... 


mw 
early. 
ai 86... » 14 3... 
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AUTHORS! | 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, and 
ARTICLES 
Placed with over 120 Publishers and Editors at 
HMIGHEST PRICES. 


CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, | 
415 Strand, W.C. | 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, moludmg Cases 
and Lottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is n° 
Claret sokl in Great Britain to equal them ia raine, 


| JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


| WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LUMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester : 26 Market Streot. 
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THE BATH PAGEANT 


From THE ATHENAZZUM.—‘“ An anonymous boek of 
dramatic verse, published last year by Mr. JOHN LANE 
under the title of ‘KING ALFRED’S JEWEL,’ is in 
the Second Edition credited to an American lady, Mrs. 
KATRINA TRASK, who was the inventor of the 
closing scene in the Bath Pageant, entitled ‘ Homage from 
the Western World.’ ” 


KING ALFRED’S 
JEWEL 


A THREE-ACT DRAMA IN BLANK VERSE 
With Coloured Frontispiece reproducing the Jewel 
now in keeping at Oxford in the Ashmolean Museum 


By KATRINA TRASK 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Second Edition. 

“The living Alfred lives in this gracious play, for the author 
has woven his own words into his speech, and fashioned his 
great spirit out of the mist of time...... The charm of the play is 
in its simple style, its delicate poetry, and its melodious songs. 
_...There is also a rousing battle chorus which calls aloud for 
crashing music.”—James Dova.as, in the Star. 

“Written with a charming delicacy of style, and contains 
several melodious songs. King Aifred’s noble and vigorous 
character is limned with great skill, while Elfreda flits through 
the play like a woodland fairy.”—Glasgow News. 


“This beautiful little volume......will appeal to patriotism and 
to poetry on both sides of the Atlantic.” —Observer. 

“It realises in simple but effective fashion that early world 
when men’s hearts could be stirred by a tale, and it has some of 
the grace of ‘As You Like It.’...... The verse and lyrics are alike 
good, and the whole play is a worthy study of the great king.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


LONDON: JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISTRIBUTION MAP OF THE MILITARY 
FORGES IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Prepared under the Direction of 

C. & COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G., 
by PERCY FISHER. 

Corrected to June, 1909. With Tables showing the 


composition of the Regquiar and Territorial Field Armies 
and the Troops allotted to Coast Defence. 


Lieut.-Col. 


Four sheets, 56in. by 66in., 10 miles to an inch. 


Prices: Coloured sheets, folded in cover, 7s. 6d. net; 
8s.; mounted on rollers, 15s. net. 


post-free 





London: SIFTON, PRAED, and CO, 
THE MAP HOUSE, 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


The Autotype Fine Art Co., Ltd., 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Ltd., 





MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process of Picturcs by 
Old Masters. From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY'S PROCESSES OF PER 

MANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are extensively employed 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many 

of the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, 

Microscopie Work, &c. 

For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book [Illustrations are 
cheaper than any existing methods of block reproductions, aud yield intinitely 
superior results, 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
OPEN FREE DAILY 10 TO 6. 


|THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


will be sent post-free to any address. 
ecives may be seen at any bookshep. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
PORTUGAL: 


ITS LAND AND PEOPLE. 


By W. H. KOEBEL. With 21 Beautiful Plates 
in Colour by Mrs. S. ROOPE DOCKERY, and 
59 Illustrations in Half-tone. Royal 8vo, 16s, 
net. 
A work that covers fresh ground, describing the landscape, 
life, and customs of those districts which have so far met with 
little attention from British writers—such as the far north 
and the Southern Alemtijo province, with its cork forests, 
Beyond this the subjects range from the Duoro vineyards to 
the ethics of the national bullfights and rural fairs. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME 


By R. pe CESARE. Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, 
With an Introductory Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN, 
Illustrated, demy 8&vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The last twenty years of the temporal power offers material full of 
picturesyue episodes never before adequately described for the English 
reader. Full and impartial justice is done to the subject by the well- 
known historian of the “‘ Last Days of the Kingdom o! Naples.” 


CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS 
By F. ¥. ECCLES. 
A selection illustrating the history of French Poetry during the last 
hundred years, with an Introduction, Critical Notices of the writers 


represented, a Summary of the rules of French versilication, and a 
Commentary. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 





Demy Svo, 10s. Gd. net, 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. Illustrated, with Portraits. 
VOLUME FOUR (covering the period 1877-1882) NOW 
READY, COMPLETING THE WORK. Previously issued 


Vols. —I., 1870-73 ; IL, 1873-75 ; III., 1874-77. 
SOLD SEPARATELY, 15s. net each. 
“ M. Hanotaux has given contemporary politics the dignity of history, 


is the work of a master mind, and will at once take rank as a classic.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle, 


ENGLISH HERALDIC BOOK 
STAMPS 


By CYRIL 
25s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—** The reference apparatus is excellent, including 
lists of heraldic and biographical works, an index to the introduction, and an 
index of arms. The book is beautifully produced, and is in every way credit- 
able to author and publisher alike. It should briug joy to the heart of the 
bibliophile.” 


His 


DAVENPORT, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, Illustrated, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE SHADOW OF 
THE CATHEDRAL 


By V. IBANEZ. A striking study of 
modern Spain. This book has attained 
great throughout Europe. 


Priscilla and Charybdis 
Low Society 
The Perjurer 


by Frankfort Moore 
by Robert Halitax 
by W. E. Norris 

by L. C. Hale 

The King in Yellow by R. W. Chambers 
Dragons Blood by H. M. Rideout 
The Warden of the Marches by Howard Pease 














NOW READY. 

PRESS CUTTINGS. By Sernard Shaw. 
As Performed by the Civic and Dramatic Guild at the R yal 
Court ‘Theatre. Paper wrapper, Is. net. 


POCKET EDITION. 
By Frona 


Macteop. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. A Plain Account 


of Modern Socialism. By H. G. Wetus. Paper, Is. net. 


A LIST OF GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS in various Editions 
The books thom- 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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‘NOW READY. 


THE RAMBLINGS OF 
AN OLD MUMMER 


By RUSSELL CRAUFURD. 


An interesting volume of bright, breezy anecdotes of well-known 
theatrical favourites—past and present. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Ask for the Four Novels herewith 
at your Library. They are all 
worth your attention. 


THE HUMAN MOLE 


By COLIN COLLINS 


is a startling story by a new writer, and is referred to by the Morning 
Leader as “that rare thing—a novel which may be legitimately 
described as both sensutivnal and original,” 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 














“The author has a knack of weaving plot and counter- 
pilot and piling peril upon peril that is somewhat 
reminiscent of Dumas.” 





That is what Black and White says of 
DAVID WHITELAW’S New Story 


MOON OF VALLEYS 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





“Seldom have we come across a brighter or more 
entertaining story than this.”—Daily Mirror. 


THE SPITFIRE 


By EDWARD PEPLE, Author of “ Semiramis.” 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





“God made the lovers and the devil marricd them.” 


FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON’S 
ROMANCE 


THE WANTON 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 








Other Fiction from Messrs. Grecning’s 
List includes :— 
THE OLD MAN IN THE/|ONLY APRIL. 


CORNER. (8rd Edition.) Gurner Gillman. 
Baroness Orezy. DELUSION. Joseph Prague. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE. aves Sa. 


, Dora Mellor. 
(6th Ldition) May Wynne. A SON OF DESOLATION. 
PENELOPE ANN. 


M. Y. Halidom. 
J. Henry Harris. 


A STUDY IN SEPIA. 
THE TRAGEDY OF A FLIR- 


Robert Castleton. 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL, 
TATION. H. B. Vogel. 
ALL AT SIX SHILLINGS 





Ella Sawtell. 
EACH. 





Also the following New Fiction 
Now Ready. 

THE MARQUIS CATILINI é 
PETROVICH’S REVENGE. ‘ m 
JUSTIFIED ° ° ; ° C. E. Poulton. 
A BLACK INHERITANCE ‘ John M’Enery. 


ALL AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Rowland Strong 
C. de Lone. 








GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


HEINEMANN'’S | 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Exile of St. Helena 


The Last Phase in Fact and Fiction. 
By PHILIPPE GONNARD. 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


“M. Gonnard’s book is as interesting as it is conclusive, and is mais 
additionally attractive by its admirable illustrations.” —Truth. 


TT 
New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories, 


A REAPING. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The Climber,” &. [2nd Imp 


“The characters are all delightful—the most delightful people that yy 
Benson has yet given us.”"—Times, ° 


THE LADY OF THE SHROUD, 


By BRAM STOKER, 
Author of “ Lady Athlyne,” * Dracula,” &e. 


STUDIES IN WIVES. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of “Barbara Rebell,”’ &c. 2nd Imp, 


“* Mrs, Belloc-Lowndes’s great gift of story-telling is here at its best. The 
wide range of her study of character is again displayed, and her simple style 
is a joy to the mind.”—Outlook, 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “ Keddy,” &. 


PETER HOMUNCULUS. 


By GILBERT CANNAN. 


INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN, 


AN 
By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “ The Heart of a Child,” &, 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 2nd Imp, 
Author of ‘“ The Man of Property” and ** The Country House.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 

















"A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the Spectator. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, lo say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey (‘ A 
New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 


deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 


I earnestly hope 


promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 


eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Stall: and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. London. 
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messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


On Monday Next will be Published a 


wEW BOOK BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, 
author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” &c. 


THE HARVEST WITHIN: being Thoughts 
on the Life of a Christian. By A. T. MAHAN, Captain U.S. 
Navy. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. ' ad 

This volume is study, not so much of religious theory as of Christian 
nce, of the writer's own experience. It is a study of the power of 

ops Christ in the individual and in the Church; of Christian responsibility 
oe Christian hope. The mature expression of his religious convictions 

a ot whom both England and America have learned to trust is a notice- 

A event ; and the simple sincerity of these pages will win for them, it may 

be hoped, widespread attention. 


————WEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
a poe oe: al 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 
story of the Life and Death of Jeanne dArc. By 
ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 

(Inland postage, 5d.) 
“This surely will be the standard English Life of the Maid.”—Guardian, 
“Mr. Lang’s book will be welcomed as a chivalrous effort to atone for the 
national share in the Maid’s tragedy. He has given us the Life, ‘complete 
and critical,’ hitherto lacking in this country.’’—Athenzum. 











SECOND IMPRESSION OF BISHOP WILKINSON'S LIFE. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD 


WILKINSON, Bisbop of St. Andrews. By ARTHUR JAMES 
MASON, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 
(Inland postage, 6d.) 
“Canon Mason gives us a really striking portrait of one of whom it may be 
truly said he was ‘a man of God,’"’—Kecord. ; 
“That the English Church can and does produce saints is not to be denied 
in view of the inner character, spiritual vision, moral earnestness, and 
unaffected piety of men of the fashion of Bishop Wilkinson.’’—Guardiwn. 








ESSAYS IN POLITICS. Sy Anprew Macpuat. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
Coyterts :—The Patience of Eugland—Loyalty—to What ?—The Dominion 
and the Spirit—What Can Canada Do?—New Lamps for Old—A Pateut 
Avomaly—Protection and Politics—Why the Conservatives Failed—The 
Psychology of Canada—British Diplomacy and Canada, 


HUMAN ECONOMICS. Books I. and Il., 
Natural Economy and Cosmopolitan Economy. By A. H. GIBSON, 
F.C.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

“ An instructive, carefully systematise treatise, it may prove acceptable to 
many readers who wish to study political economy on independent lines.” 

—Scotaman 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE GAS, PETROL, AND OIL ENGINE. 
(2 vols). Vol. 1, Thermodynamics of the Gas, Petro!, and Oil Engine, 
together with Historical Sketch. By DUGALD CLERK,F.R.S. M_Inst.C.E. 
Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 

*,* the SECOND VOLUME is in preparation, 

THE GILDS OF CHINA, with an Account 
of the Gild Merchant, or Co-Hong, of Canton. By 
HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, sometime Statistical Secretary, Inspectorate- 
General of Customs, China, With 2 Illustrations. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

(inland postage, 4d.) 
“A very close and competent piece of work by a first-rate authority.” 
— Manchester Guardian, 











THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Fublic Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1908. 
Svo, 18s, (Inland postage, 5d.) 
“This volume is exceptionally well done, and in each department is as com- 
prebeusive as it can be made. The iucreasing value and reliability of the 
Register is marked, and is enhanced by the excellent type and paper 
employed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
*,* Volumes of the “Annual Register” 
had, price 18s, each. 





for the years 1853-1907 can still be 





VOLUME FOR 1909. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTE 
AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis. By C. 8S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

“The book is not so well known as it should be. Were its introductory 
pages studied by those who have money to distribute there would be far less 
overlapping of charity, while those who desire to help persons in distress 
would find their task materially lightened.’”’—British Medical Journal, 


SOME PAPERS OF LORD ARUNDELL 
OF WARDOUR, 12th BARON, COUNT OF THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, &c. With a Preface by the Dowager LADY ARUNDELL 
OF WARDOUR. With Portrait. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 44.) 


EXPLORERS IN THE NEW WORLD 
BEFORE AND AFTER COLUMBUS, AND THE STORY OF 
THE JESUIT MISSIONS OF PARAGUAY. By MARION 
McMURBOUGH MULHALL, Member of the Roman Arcadia. With 
pre-Columban Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, (inland postage, 4d, ) 


CLOISTER TO COURT: an Historical 
Story. Scenes from the Life of Charlotte of Bourbon, 
Abbess of Jovarre, Princess of Orange. By FRANCES M. 
COTTON-WALKER, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. (Inland postage, 4d ) 

“The book does not contain a dull page throughout. It teems with incident 
and picturesque narrative. In questions of historic detail it is thoroughly 

Sccurate,”"—Church Gazette. 

THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. New Impression. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 38, 6d, pays (Inland postage, 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,C, 




















Macmillan’s New Books 


VOL. IV., CONCLUDING THE WORK, NOW READY. 


> 
The Cambridge Natural History. 
Fully Illustrated. In 10 vols. 8vo, 17s, net each. 

VOL. IV.—CRUSTACEA. By Greorraer Suiru, M.A., and the late W. F. 
R. Wetpox, M.A.—TRILOBITES. By Hexrr Woops, M.A.—Intro- 
duction to ARACHNIDA and KING-CRABS. By A. E. Surever, M.A. 
F.B.S.—EURYPTERIDA. By Hevxrazr Woops, M.A.—SCORPIONS, 
SPIDERS, MITES, TICKS, &c. By Cecru Warsurron, M.A.—TARDI- 
GRADA (Water-Bears). By A. E. Surr.er, M.A., F.B.S.—PENTASTO- 
MIDA. By A. E. Super, M.A., F.2.S.—-PYCNOGONIDA. By D'Ancr 
W. Tuompson, C.B., M.A. 

*,* For a Limited Period—July ist to September 30th—the Complete 
Set of 10 Volumes of the Cambridge Natural History will be 
sold at the reduced price of Five Guineas. 

Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on application, 


History of the City of New York 


in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, In 2 vols., with 
Map, 8vo, 21s, net. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s, net. 











GEM EDITION. Bound in Peitine Leather. 
Saint Paul. Poem. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, 


Fcap. 16mo, gilt top, ls. net 





The French Revolution. 
A Short History. By R. M, JOHNSTON, M.A. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 24 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. XXI.—The Ambassadors Vol. I. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 
The Bride of the Mistletoe. 


by the Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &, Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 





The White Sister. 


By the late F, MARION CRAWFORD. 
Gervase. By MABEL DEARMER, 


Author of **The Alien Sisters,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


A Story of Rome. 
Crown 8vo. 





The Life and Times of Laurence 


Sterne. sy Prof. WILBUR L. CROSS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW. 





THE 


No. 429. JULY, 1909. Price 6s. 
ARTICLE ARTICLE 
I. SOUTH AFRICAN UNION. VIL. INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 
Il. THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT LAW AND THE DECLARA- 


TION OF LONDON, 

VIII, MODERN DUTCH PAINT- 
ING. 

IX. FRONTIERS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


IN RELIGION. 
III, THE NAVY. 
IV. THE NATURALIST TRANSI 
TION IN FRENCH FICTION 
AND SUPER.- 





STITIONS. | X. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
VI. THE PROBLEM OF HUN. XL. THE GOVERNMENT AND 
ARY. THE COUNTRY. 
THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 95. JULY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Keeper of the 
Archives of the University of Oxford and Fellow of Magdalen 
College. 
1. Article. 
THE LIBERTIES OF BURY ST. EDMUNDS. By H. W. C. Davis. 
THE TRIAL OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND. By 
CLARENCE PERKINS. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 1660-1688, 
By C. Baingmayy. Part II. 
THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE CORN LAW OF 1815. By Professor 
Smart, LL.D. 
2. Notes and Documents. 
London and the Commune. By Professor G. B. Adams.—The Officers of 
the King’s Wardrobe. By Professor Tout. — Suete de Prisone. By 
R. Stewart Brown.—Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton. 
By Miss Foxcroft. 
Reviews of Books, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.G, 


Short Notices, 
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GENTLEMEN 
ERRANT. 


Being the Journcys and Adventures of Four 
Nobliemen in Europe in the XV. 
and XVI. Centuries. 


By Mrs. HENRY CUST. 


With Map and Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Spectator.— She has expounded and annotated her originals 
with remarkable learning, and the result is not history but 
romance.” 

Nation.—“ A fascinating volume.......Humour and eloquence. 
......-More diverting and jolly than any Dumas novel.” 

World.—* A more interesting volume could not be desired.” 

Illustrated London News.—“ One of the most entertaining books 
imaginable. A book to rival Reade’s ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
yet, for all its romantic fascination, sober history.” 

Yorkshire Post.—* Romantic, animated by an imagination, quick 
and enlightened with understanding....... A dish that should 
tickle every appetite.” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—* A rich mine of rare and curious informa- 
tion.” 

Times.—“ It is the great charm of Mrs. Cust’s book that it not 
only excites a thousand speculations, but gives us sound matter 
to make them of.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph.—“ A thoroughly 
sound and conscientious piece of work—a splendid example to 
those engaged in literature.” 

Standard.—“ A book of quite absorbing interest...... One of the 
most delightful that we have read for a long time.” 

Daily News.—“ This valuable and, at the same time, extra- 
ordinarily amusing book.” 

Morning Post.—* A new vein in the mine of historical memoir.” 

Westminster Gazette.—* A work of genius.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Ready on Wednesday Noxt. 


THE QUARTERLY RE 


No. 420. JULY, 1909. 6s. 
Twas Centenary or Darwin:| 7. Eanty Fiemisa Painters, By 
DARWIN aNp nIs Movers Critics. Sir Martin Conway. 
By Professor Poulton. 8 To.tstor axp TurGENtgev: a Con- 
2. Tax Maxine or an Eric: Firpavst trast. By the Hon. Maurice 
amp Homer. By Walter Leaf. PE mnie r 
. RECENT STATE INANCE AND THE 
8. ad Br P-- a a peoess. By Sir Robert Giffen, 
. By . c 
4, New Liewt on Sipner’s“ ARCADIA.” | 1 
By Bertram Dobell. 
5. Tue Mretican Evement or | 1. 
Renicion. By the Rev. George 
Tyrrell. 
6. Recent Frencn Poetry; 
Racing. By F. Y. Eccles, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

176 pages. Mlustrated, 5s. net. 


Oxrorp on THR Urrer Grape. Henry | Recent Work on Tue Determrna- 

BE. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., TION OF Sex. Leonard Doncaster. 

B.S Tus Use or Liquip Ammonia as A 
Sonvent. Percy May, B.Sc, 

Tuer DeGeNeRaTION OF ARMOUR IN 
AnimALs. Felix Oswalkl, D.Sc.., 
B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated. 

Recent Procress in tur Srupy or 
Barish CARDONIFEROUS PLANtTs. 
E. A. Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.S., 








oS 


GEorGE CANNING AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Tue Pariviteces or tar Hovse or 
Commons IN ReGarp TO FINANCE 
Bintus. By H. C. Malkin. 

Tur CENTENARY OF THE “Quar- 
TERLY Review ” (Conclusion). 


= 


AND | 12, 





Pavzoursic Racks AND THEIR 
Moperwn Represeytatives: Maa- 
DALENIAN MAN AND THE Eskimo, 
W. J. Sollas, D.Sc., F.B.S, Lllns- 
trated. 

Tus Devererious Errect or Brant 
Licut on tue Eres. J. Herbert 
Parsons, B.S., D.Se., F.R.C.S, 

Urramicroscopy aNpD ULTRAMICKO- 
scoric Panticres. H. Thirkill, 
B.A., B.Sc. Illustrated, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


HATCHARDS., Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


.G.S. 
Tue OxGaANIsMs OF THe Som. E. H. 
L. Schwarz, A.R.C.S., F.G.S. 
Reviews, 





Albemarle Street, W. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, cc.s, 


By G. W. FORREST, C.LE,, 
Author of “History of the Indian Mutiny,” &¢. 18s. net, 


“The story of Neville Chamberlain's life forms an epitome of ili 
history of India for more than forty stirring years, and @ splendid sot? 
.-.eeAt would be difficult to find a more sympathetic and judicious bij -. 
than Mr, Forrest......From first to last his pages are alive with interest,” 

cies 2 —Times, 

* Vivid and well constructed. The book will be found to possess 
historical value.” -Daily Telegraph. A 

“Indispensable to all who would form a correct idea of military ral ; 
India.” — Observer. ™ 

* The book should be read by those who wish to learn the secret of British 
rule in India, and by those, all the world over, who love to hear of ‘ might 
men and dreadful derring-dooers.’ It is a book which will inspire bon © 
a career in the East, and will impel their mothers to send them to the land 
of adventure, It isa book that the young civilian should read, and Indiag 
statesmen might study with profit.””—Spectator. 

















a 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


CECILIA KIRKHAN'S SON, 
By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE. 6s. 


“A clever and true study; an interesting and very readable book.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
** A charming love story, combined with the interest of a detective tale." 
** This clever story.”—S pectator. —Manchester Guardian, 
—_——_. 


THE GREEN CURVE. 
By OLE LUK-OIE. 6s. 


Depicts the realities of war. 

Piess Opinions :—“ Powerful,” ‘‘ Vivid,” ‘* Remarkable,” ‘ Forceful and 
sincere,” ** Kutertaining,” “Convincing,” “ Fascinating,” “ Most readable,” 
aud “ Notably good.” 4 


THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. 
By MORGAN-DE-GROOT, Author of “The Bar Sinister,” 
6s. 
‘A most artistic study.”"—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


“Written with a breadth of sympathy and humour seldom enough found ia 
modern fiction.”—Glasgow Herald, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 











New Books at the Bodley Head 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 
By AGNES HERBERT, Author of “ Two Dianas in Somaili- 
land,” &c. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Dona 
Maxwe tt, Author of “'T'he Log of the ‘ Grifiin,’ ’ &. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

LAURUS NOBILIS: 
Chapters on Art and Life. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

LEAVES FROM A MADEIRA GARDEN. 
By C. THOMAS-STANFORD. With 16 Full-page Illustra 
tions, crown Svo, 5s. net. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN ENGLAND. 
By C. H..SHERRILL, Author of “Stained Glass Tours in 
France.” Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MAKING OF SPECIES. 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR and FRANK FINN. 
15 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

A VISION OF LIFE. 

By DARRELL FIGGIS. With Introduction by G. —& 
CuEsterton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
* We cannot but see promise, and we a imire its striking honesty.” —Worl. 








By VERNON LEE. Crown 


Demy 8vo, 





Six-Shilling Novels 
DIANA DETHRONED. By W. M. LETTS. 


“ The story is as fresh and clever and delightful as can be.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 
THE THIRD CIRCLE. By FRANK NORRIS, 
Author of “The Pit,” “'The Octopus,” &. 


[Just out. 
SIXPENNY PIECES. By A. NEIL LYONS. 


**It is pure, fast, sheer life, salted with a sense of humour.”—Pall Malt Gasetts. 


A REFORMER BY PROXY. 
By JOHN PARKINSO. 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK. 
By A. BR, GORING-THOMAS. 





“She simply coruacates.’’— Academy. 


JOAN OF THE HILLS. By T. B. CLEG6. 


* Another of Mr. Clegg’s admirable novels of Australian life.”—Times. 











JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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Messrs. METHUE 


N’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN have ready a New Book of the highest interest, by H. Inteo Triees, A.R.LB,A,, entitled TOWN 
PLANNING: Past, Present, and Possible. With 170 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET is Mr. BeLioo’s 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 
New Novel.- It is one of high politics, Please order it at once. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Summer Novels are having a great success, and the new ones are (1) THE INVINCJBLE AMELIA, by 
Madame ALBANESI, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; (2) A ROYAL INDISOCRETION, by Ricnarp Marsu, crown 8yo, 6s. (Ready July 22nd) ; 


3 


) WATCHERS BY THE SHORE, by J. E. Parrerson, crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready July 22nd). 
You should ask at your library or bookseller’s for BARBARY SHEEP (3s. 6d.), by RonerT Hicuens, and SET IN SILVER 


(Gs), by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. This last book is an entrancing story of England, in which topography and love are blended. 
Messrs. Methuen have just published a New Edition, completely re-set, of OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-Going Story, 


by EV. Locas. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. by C. F. G. 


STERMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
R - of euthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new 
social avd industrial conditions. 
“Mr, Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“Jtis a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing through- 
out,"—Daily News. 

By Hitarre Bewioc, M.P. With 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Maps and Plans by the Author. 
Historical, descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, 
litical, and a. 

“The charm of a fine style is added to the practical man's grasp of common- 
place detail.” —Morning Leader. 

“Mr, Belloc lays himself out to tell the traveller just those things which 
the guide-books fail to tell him: the small essential things and the large 
interesting things.”—Daily News. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Ciive Houuanp. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by ApRIAN Stokes and many others. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A comprehensive volume, which does full justice to actual and legendary 
charms of the Tyrol.""—Evening Standard. 

“The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and those in colour are 
exquisite in themselves and beautifully reproduced.”— Daily Mail, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS: Impressions and 
Reminiscences of the Sussex Downs, and Downland People and Places, 
By ARTHUR BECKETT. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Sranuer 
IvcusoLp, Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“A varied and delightful volume, with an individual touch and an individual 
evthusiasm."—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Of the people and their land Mr. Beckett writes delightfully; his know- 

Jodge is wide and his treatment sympathetic.” —Globe. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book has great literary distinction, and underlying it a foundation of 
firm and laborious scholarship....... The present reviewer may say that not a 
few passages in Mr, Glover’s book have moved him with a feeling of which 
praise is a less fit expression than gratitude.”—Times. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Erur. Cotsurn Mayne. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, 
women, 
“The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living 
portraits.”—Standard 
“Miss Mayne's writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy,’ and is full 
of fragrance and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE TURKISH PEOPLE. By Lucy M. Garyerr. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A description of the life and customs of modern Turks, 
“The curious home life of the East is described with unusual insight.” 
—Daily Mail, 


IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Hurron. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
An account of a summer spent among the peasants of Southern Tuscany, 
It is full of delightful descriptions of the countryside. 


HENRY VI. Parts I. and Il. By Witttam Swake- 
SPEARE, Edited by H. C. HART and C, K. POOLER. Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net each. [The Arden Shakespeare. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gostrna. 


witty, and fascinating 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescore and 82 from | 


Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A charming book, descriptive of Breton peasant life, with its rich harvest of | 


legend and history. It is profusely illustrated. 
“A keenly sympathetic picture of the Breton peasant folk.’’—Daily Mail, 
“There has, perhaps, never been a more delightful account of the Bretons 
and their land from an English pen.”—Manchester Courier. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freperio Legs. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MAxweLt ARMFIELD, and §7 from 
Photographs, also a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
of France's most delightful province. 

“ At once accurate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, 
and complete in design,” — Laverpool Post. 


WALKS IN PARIS. By Gerorcres Cary. Translated 
by A.R. Attinson. With 118 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 
This is a delightful medley of gossip and antiquarian lore. 
fa A delightful book, vivaciously translated.”—Morning Leader. 
‘An absolutely bewitching book, as full of fact as it is of fan.” 


— Westminster Gazette, 
ENGLISH COSTUME. 


By G. Cuincu. With many 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 
Traced from prehistoric times to the eighteenth century. 
“A book of uneommon excellence and absorbing interest; a deep and safe 
well of illustration and erudition.’’— Globe. 
“A veritable literary pageant of the dress of English men and women from 
earliest age,” — World, 





DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pacer 
TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. not, 
An account of the connexion of Dante with English literature, quoting all 
the references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of Cary in 1844, 
“Dr. Toynbee has fulfilled his task to admiration. His book is a treasure- 
house of English ‘ Dantism.’ ’”’—Spectator. 
“* This is a wonderful anthology of Dante criticism and eulogy.” —Sphere. 


EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, 
By M. A. HOLLINGS, With many Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
i [Sia Ages of European History. 
This is the fifth volume of the series, 


THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 
918-1273. By BEATRICE A. LEES, Resident History Tutor, Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. With many Maps, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Six Ages of European History. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 
DAVID HANNAY. Vol. II. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Hannay’s well-known 
history of the Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries the 
history down to the year 1815. 

“‘A book to captivate as well as to instruct.”—Daily Mail. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. 
By ALFRED HARKER, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
With 112 Diagrams and 2 Plates, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“A work of large erulition, freshly thought out, expounded on a well- 
considered system, and furnished with many serviceable illustrations.” 


—Scotsman, 
RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. 


Brabant. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘* Mr, Brabant’s qualities as a rambler contribute generally to our enjoy- 
ment. One of his best qualifications is his knowledge of architecture......He 
is a wideawake and well-iuformed guide; he is also very companionable. He 
appreciates the literature, prose and poetry, ancieut and modern, that bears 
on the county.’’—Athenzum, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wank, D.D., and J. H. 
WADE, M.A., Authors of “Somerset.” With 32 Illustrations and 2 
Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

[Little Gwides. 


FICTION 


3y C. N. and A. M. Wittramson, 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 


SET IN SILVER. 


Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” 
crown 5Svo, 6s. 
“The delightful authors are here found at their best as brilliant writers 
of romantic fiction.” —Scotsman. 
“It is a thoroughgoing Williamson book. 
for the happy out-of-doors.” — Daily Chronicle. 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Roserr Hicuens, Author of 
“The Garden of Allah.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
“ The three chief characters are drawn with the finest strencth and natural- 


It wakens and quickens love 





ness ; they fit perfectly mto the astonishing background. Mr. Hichens has 
done nothing better.’’—Morning Leader. 

beautifally told, wh ich is instinct with drama 
Mail. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Here is a clear little 
from the first page to the last.” 


story, 
—Daily 


Ricuarp MArRsaH. 
[Ready July 22nd. 


By 


[Ready July 22nd, 


With 


Author of “ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown dvo, 6s. 


| WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrersoy, 
| DEEP SEA WARRIORS. 


4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


' 

} 

| THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: the Polite Adventuress. 
| By E. MARIA ALBANESI, Author of “Susannah and One Other.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
' 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Blundell), Author of “ Hardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ All the characters have life and interest, and the writing is as delightful 
as all this author's writing.’’—Observer. 
*“ An excellent story, told well and skilfuily.”—Evening Standard, 


SISTER K. By Manet Harr. 
AN HONEST MAN. By R. H. Breruerron, Author 


of “The Mill.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. 


Swarne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Baut, Author 
of “ Barbara Goes to Oxford.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘Mrs. Ball's vignettes of Oxford scenes are full of charm, quiet, restraingd, 
sympathetic.” — Guardian, 


By Basi. Lubbock. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By Martin LUTRELL 








METHUEN and CO. 36 


Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Fund d © 
shannon. Life Assurance Society, 





MANSION HOUSE STREET 


Founded 1762. 
(Opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, Bo 








DIRECTORS. 
President—Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart. Vice-Presidents—THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq., and EVAN SPICER, Esq, 


DAVID AUGUSTUS BEVAN, Esq. SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM PARKER 

The Hon. JOHN M. G. BIDDULPH. The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE EVE. Esq. 

ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq. | The Right Hon. WALTER HUME The EARL PERCY, M.-P. 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF LONG, M.P. H. LESLIE MELVILLE TRITTON, Esq, 
DENBIGH, GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.R.S. GODFREY WALTER, Esq. 








THE CHEAPEST WAY 
OF PROVIDING THE 
DEATH DUTIES. . . 


The Equitable offers SPECIALLY LOW 
RATES for Without-Profit Policies of not 
less than £1,000 effected by the owners 
of property (real or personal) to provide 
the Duties payable at their death. 
THESE RATES ARE CONSIDER- 
ABLY LOWER THAN THOSE OF 


ANY OTHER OFFICE. 


The Society pays no Commission to 
Agents or Solicitors, and is managed at 
about one-half only of the average cost. 


For full particulars, with copy of the New Scale of Duty, write for the Soctety’s 
Leafiet: The New Death Duties and how to Provide for them. 


G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary and Secretary: 


— 
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